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A French sailor attached to 
a naval gun behind the front 
Drawn by BALDRIDGE 
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esterday, Today and Tomorrow 


It has been said with much truth that the car of today 
becomes the car of yesterday after one or two short 
seasons. 

Naturally many builders of cars and many builders of 
essential parts of cars have been unable to keep pace 
with this rapid improvement. They have simply ceased 
to exist. 

The solid substantial manufacturers of 1918 whose 
names have national reputation and whose product has 
national use have survived. 

Because they did not merely build for today: they 
learned from yesterday, and anticipated tomorrow. 

When the car owner demanded a more flexible motor, 
better body design, electric lighting and starting, silent 
geal whatever it was, the foresighted builders were 
ready. They had foreseen the need. They had done the 
experimental work, solved the problems of design and 
manufacture and tried the result by service on the road. 

This has a special apy 
have one of the fundamental elk 
car. For before it could ever become pract it | 


lication to axles, for here we 


ements in the motor 
} 








to endure shocks, loads and speeds previously unknown 
to any vehicle; 

And a means of stopping the vehicle quickly, yet 
without jar or jolt. 

All but the first of these problems were largely solved 
by the axle designers. 

But there were many other problems—and the axle 
engineer looked ahead. 

For example, a few years ago there was a demand 
for axles that would be more quiet in operation. It 
came at about the same time from owners of passenger 
and owners of trucks. the rear axles of which were 
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Cars 


When this demand became evident, Timken-Detroit 
had already adopted, constructed and put into service 
a new type of final drive for passenger cars and another 
for motcr-trucks. 

And today almost every passenger car has the spiral 
or helical) bevel gears in its rear axle, and 108 makes of 
motor trucks use the worm-drive. 


It isin suchsolid, substantial contributions to motor-car 
that Timken-Detroit leadership is built. And 
Timken-Detroit Engineers are hard at work toda‘ i] 
I t E I 1 at t 
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ibutions to the motor cars of tomorrow. 


— 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY NOTA 


Detroit, Michigan AV 
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; Do you know that right now there are <5,000,00 


~~ .lUe 
—_ 
<e 


in the United States 


In these cars, twenty 




















j 100 miles or more in a single day Only the 
! first filling of gasoline would be needed t} 
} journey 
1 Before the wal produced ul hear l-of condition 
: it is not astonishing that people had | ttle atter 
: tion to these matters and had not analyzed the uss 
fulness of the automobile. The manufacturers then 
selves believed their splendid sales organizations t 
have been responsible for their n rked iles WU 
: creases, when as a matter of fact, the motor car |} 
i | come to fill a demand which had existed for ce 
turies 
But now we have stopped t: lvze tl 
we eat the clothes we wear and the tft \ 
save 
/4 How then does the automobile fit into tl big 
plan? W ho uses it The re was only one wavy t fir 
out definitely and that was to ask the people wl 
ywwned and oper ited cars This was accomplishe 
by getting an expression from every man who p 
chased an Overland car in 1917, showing the 
tion in which he was engaged This informatio 
has been tabulated tn classit tions bv trade to cor 
form with the census figures 
80 Y, for business purposes 
The result of his Vestig } ( > 
x teresting figures 
e Che Gest one is that this survey indicates that over 
80 percent. of automobile use is for business pur 
poses 
, The next great fact gained at a glance vas tk 
| the men whose business depended upon covering 
great deal of ground in a short space of time were its 
: largest purchasers. While these figures apply only 
: to the IQ17 production of Overland cars, we feel 
/ that we may safely assume t tely the 
: same divisions by trades are itom« 
; bile ownership in general ve therefore as 
sumed this to be the case In our conclusions 
Shall we expect to fil 1 automobiles the ty 
alone 
The great American farmer, representing 33.2‘ 
4 of the population of the country, bought 1; of 
é the automobiles last year Che farmer is buying 
t automobiles because they have done more to lighte1 
} labor and change his entire plan of living and doing 
? ; business than any other invention since the har 
H vesting machine 
; [The government estimates that it requires five 
| : acres of ground to support a hors« On this basis 
| : assuming that each automobile on a farm replaces 
; one horse, the automobiles in use on farms today 
: alone release more than 10,000,000 acres of la 
f ' sufficient to support 3 1-3 million peopl 
: In the business of farming the automobile has 
become invaluable. With it one farmer can raise 
more products and reach more markets. It helps 
him to make up for the depleted labor supply and 
at the same time aids him in cultivating more acres 
himself, more intensively Che bushel of wheat 
the granary is not doing any good until it gets to the 
Py mouth of the fighter. This requires transportation 
And here the automobile not only helps to rais 
; more crops but transports them as well 
{ So the motor car is helping the farmer raise more 
wheat with less men, carry it to the markets and 


buy more government bonds with the proceeds 


Orr 
— 


By replacing horses 
the motor cars on 
the farms of this 
country represent a 
potential saving of 
sufficient foodstuffs 
to supply the wants 
of three and one 
third millions of 
people annually. 
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motor vehicles ir use, or one to every twenty persons 


b. fourth of the population, could be transported 


Greatest Transportation Force in the World 


by JOHN N. WILLYS 


(Reprinted, by permission, from the Wall Street . 
Journal ) | , 
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Jealousy of the Press 


By LOUIS WILEY, Publisher New York Times 


7 oTwi THSTANDING all the news 
| papers have done to support the war 
they appear to have the antagonism of 


Congress. There is a persistent effort to hamper 
nd check them. There are men in our national 
halls ot legislation with minds so small that they 
permit jealousy of the newspaper press to fill a 
large part of a mentality which should be de 
voted to carrying on the war. Chiefly in Con 
gress, and to some extent outside, there is much 
newspapers and periodicals and of 
ive branch of the Government. The 
triviality of some of the criticism is no credit to 


those who utter or give heed to 1 


criticism ol 
the execut 
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Socialism Unmasked 


manifestation of Socialism 
lay is masqueraling under another name. 

Mr. Rome G. Brown, of the Minneapolis bar, 
i masterly ‘The Disloyalty of Socialism,” 


HE most dangerous 


t 
to 





address on 


before the Iowa State Bar Association, points out the 
disloyalty and menace of ‘*Townleyism,” which is a 
camouflage for Socialism I he organization is called the 

Farmers’ Non-Partisan League,” but it is not a league 
of farmers, nor is it non-partisan. Its best name is 


lownleyism,”’ derived from the agitator who founded it 
“Townleyism” captured the govern 
nent of North Dakota two years ago, and has gotten 


ther two years’ hold upon the State. Minnesota 
escaped its clutches after a hard fight, and ‘it is now 
orking secretly,’ says Mr. Brown, “to capture Montana 


d the Western States, South Dakota, Iowa, and 
Nebr isKa 

What is the record of 
In times of peace Its platform is purely socialistic. Its 
North Dakota was to adopt a new State Con- 
vi ny political division 


‘Townleyism” and its leaders? 








hereby the State or 


the right “‘to engage in any occupa 
or business for public purposes | he veto powcr ol 
governor and the office of the courts in determining 


the nstitutionality of laws were to be abolished. All 
sto be lett to i vote of the peoy le In its attitude 

the lfownleyism”’ has shown the same disloyalty 
Ci sm tl have characterized the Socialist 
Pownley has been indicted for sedition and dis 

His general manager was convicted and 

( for idering enlistments. Several or- 

y izers 1 editors have been convicted of disloyal 
Pete the Pownley candidate for the 

{ States Senate from Minnesota was convicted of 


itterances, and Lindberg, the Townley candi 


te for governor in the recent Minnesota primary, pub- 
] 


00k in July, 1 entitled “Why Is Your Coun- 
War2” which is tilled wit! lisloyal passages 
} ild he tacts out lownleyisn 
r, ama 10 pul Cly denies Socialism 
Mr. Brown LISO the records 
“eg 1 on its registration blank in 
) longing to the ‘Socialist Party,’ and 
( of M esota on charges 
t (, ( nent 1 me ol 
‘ the M nese 
I cus € Ol 
pal I on ) 
Chis lutionary, for 


No. 3283 


the policy of the American Federation of Labor, as 
Secretary Morrison says, has been ‘‘to oppose partisan 
political action.”” Organized labor will be even more 
concerned about the suggestion that this caucus will mark 
acombination of Minnesota labor with the Non-Partisan 
League. From this union there might come temporary 
success, but in the long run the interests of labor could not 
fail to be greatly injured by combination with an organi- 
zation that is socialistic and disloyal. 


Big Business Helps 


AS little business the advantage over big business? 
An absurd question? Those familiar with all the 
facts would answer it affirmatively. Prof. George 
H. Haynes of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, in an 
address before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, said that small industries were handicapped 
because unable to conduct scientific investigations in 
expensively manned and equipped laboratories, and 
suggested that here was a field in which the Government, 
both Federal and State, might co-operate. Professor 
Haynes evidently overlooked the fact that small indus 
tries are already reaping the benefits, without a dollar 
of cost, of such investigations by the large corporations. 
lhe largest cost use of corn, the king of American 
cereals, is for refining purposes in the production ol 
starch, syrups, sugar and oils, all of which are the 
chemical experimentation. Much of this 
pioneer work has been done by the Corn Products 
Refining Company, but the smaller concerns are reaping 
the benefit of it. For example, the chemists ofthe larger 
company, after two years of research work, made from 
a crude oil, of which 1 
bushel of corn, one of the best salad and cooking oils 
on the market. Within a few months its smallest 
competitor had obtained exactly the same results simply 
by hiring one of the men who knew the process. The 
same thing was true in the perfection of corn syrup 
and in the conversion of starch into dextrine, the latter 
taking the place of imported dextrine and at one-third 
In the Government suit against this company 
their smaller competitors testified that the larger com 
pany had made the industry more® profitable for all in 
standardizing corn products and in the introduction 
of the highest economy and efficienc y into the trade. 

The oil industry illustrates the same results. It was 
the big Standard Oil Company that experimented with 
pipe lines and tank steamers and adopted the tank 
delivery wagons, all of which methods were adopted 
by all smaller companies without the cost of experi 
mentation. In like manner the United States Steel 
Corporation conducted costly experiment, the r 
sults of which are now enjoyed by the small steel 
companies. 

Professor Haynes was right in calling attention to the 
element of quality as one of the strong features of the 
small industrial plant. But exactly the same thing is 
true of big business. It is the size and equipment and 
organization of a big corporation that enables it to 
spend large amounts in experiment and to _pro- 
duce a superior product, and it is quality that sells 
goods whether they are made by a big or a little concern. 


Home News at the Front 


O no person who has ever been “a stranger 
in a strange land” will a movement, now under 
way, to supply American fighting men on land 
and sea with newspapers from their home towns seem 
trivial. The very fact that our soldiers on the 
other side in camp, trench and hospital are constantly 
appealing for ‘“‘more home newspapers” indicates a 
serious want that should be supplied. Everybody rea 
lizes how necessary it is to sustain the morale of the 
nation’s defenders. Nothing has been more potent to 
this end than cheerful letters from family and friends 
But many soldiers and sailors are not blessed with 
inspiriting correspondence, and to these newspapers 
either the dailies or weeklies from the localities in which 
they have lived are an excellent substitute. And even 
those who receive letters regularly find in the home 
papers many bits of interesting news which the letter 
writers do not cover. The ‘Home Paper Service,” 
initiated by Col. William Boyce Thompson for men who 
have entered the army or navy from Westchester County, 
N. Y., is thus a most commendable bit of war work. 
Colonel Thompson has, on his own responsibility, under 
taken to provide over 6,100 men in the service with 
home newspapers and expects to lengthen the roster 
rhis enterprise might well become nation-wide 
In every community committees made up of business 
men, club members and 
could be formed and these, with the co-operation of the 
local publishers, would see that the “boys” from their 
local journals. A war chest 
could be created for payment of cost of subscriptions 


and mailing, and the Government could no doubt be 


results of 


}, gallons is produced out of a 


the cost. 


parents of soldiers and sailors 


vicinity got copies of the loc: 


induced to give the papers expeditious transport. Thus 
hundreds of thousands of men would have their hunger 
for news from home satisfied, and because of this be 
cheerier and more efficient. 

Newspapers and others who may be interested in this 
good work can obtain information regarding the methods 
to be employed by writing to Col. William Boyce Thomp 
son, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Plain Truth 


URSES! As was inevitable, this greatest of all wars 

has created an unprecedented demand for trained 
nurses. By January 1, 1919, the American armies will 
need the services of not less than 25,000 graduate nurses, 
whose places in the home field must be filled by the 
“rookies” of the profession. To replace those who are 
to go beyond the sea, the Government asks that 25,000 
young women join the United States Student Nurse 
Reserve and hold themselves ready to enter nursing 
schools for suitable training. The women must be be 
tween the ages of 19 and 35, and they must be intelligent, 
of good character and education, and of sound health 
lerms of training vary from 2 to 3 years. The student 
receives board, lodging and tuition free at virtually all 
training schools and in most cases a small remuneration 
also. The graduated nurse has an earning capacity of 
$100 to $300 a month. Hence, to those suited for 
the work by temperament and ability, this opening into 
an honorable and beneficent calling should make a strong 
appeal. Skilled nurses are vital to the health and life 
of the people. Enrolment is to be made at the nearest 
recruiting station established by the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, or by ad 
dressing the Hon. Grosvenor Clarkson, Secretary, Coun 
cil of National Defense, Washington, D. C. 


(; ERMANS! The names and records of such Germans 
J as Sigel, Schurz, Steinwehr and Rosencrans cannot 
be erased from our history. Previous to the outbreak of 
the European War and the rising tide of criticism occa 
sioned by the brutal acts of Prussian autocracy, there 
was no class of foreigners in this country more appre 
ciated or respected than those coming from Germany 
They have been characterized by industry, frugality 
and a disposition to mind their own affairs. When the 
war broke out their sympathy naturally went out to 
the Fatherland. In so far as this sympathy was senti 
mental for the land of their fathers, and did not seek to 
defend Prussian violation of the laws of nations and of 
humanity, it was not to be criticized. When war 
was declared by us the right to express sympathy for 
Germany or any other enemy ceased to exist. The 
well-known New York banker, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 


speaks for all patriotic German citizens when he says: 


As one borr rt 
deep conviction that the greatest service which met 
or antecedents can render to the country of their origin 
claim and to stand up for those great and fine ideals and national 
qualities and traditions which they and their ancestors inherited 
ind in which they were brought up, and to set their faces like flint 
against the monstrous doctrines and acts of a rulership which has 
robbed them of the Germany which they loved and which had the 


affection and the admiration of the entire world 


German parents, I do not hesitate to state it as my 
of German birt! 
is to pro 





Nomancanlovethis country and its institutions and the 
government and institutions of Prussia at the same time 


fA YNE!. The zone postal system is producing exactly 
4 the result the publishers had predicted. Increased 
prices of newspapers and magazines is the first result 

A second result, which will be more apparent as time goes 
on, is reduction of income to the Government. When 
a price is advanced beyond all reason the effect is so to 
curtail use as to reduce income. This has already shown 
itself in the decreased revenue from postal cards since the 
price has been doubled. In England, penny letter post 

age, one of the great triumphs of peace, succumbed to the 
demands of war on June 2._ England deplores even a tem 

porary suspension of the cheap rate, because it is realized 
that the penny stamp held together the scattered bonds of 
kinship and acquaintance throughout the far-flung Brit 

ish Empire, just as in the United States the low-cost 
newspaper and magazine have been the most powerful 
influence in driving out sectionalism. The experience of 
President F. G. Bell of the Southern Newspaper Pub 
lishers’ Association is typical of how the new law is work 

ing out. Mr. Bell says it cost his office $4 to determine 
what part of his paper was subject to penalty postage for 
the advertising section, that Government clerks put in $8 
worth of time to verify the report, and that after this $12 
expenditure it was found the Government was entitled 
to $1.04 additional revenue! The zone postal law is a 
revival of a system abolished when Abraham Lincoln was 
president. Mr. Wilson, when governor of New Jersey, 
showed the impropriety of again adopting it, as did also 
Mr. Hughes as chairman of the postal investigating com 

mission in torr. If this Congress doesn’t realize the Wis 

dom of repealing the zone law the next Congress will. 
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_ MAKES A MOTOR TRUCK OF ANY CAR | 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


“Tl ma 
ke that old car pay for itself and the new one, too. Tomorrow it becomes a Smith Form-a-Truck.” 
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Life in France as Our Artist Sees It 


Drawn Behind the Lines by C. LE ROY BALDRIDGE 























Our dining-room is in a little farmhouse in the little 
boudoir of little Mignon and her still littler brother. They 
are not always up for reveille, but they appreciate it. 
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He’s been with the Dung- 
aree Navy for sixteen years. 
On his first leave since the 
war began he got to Paris 
just as shells from the big 
German gun began to fall. 
Needless to say their ar- 
rival did not in any way 
interfere} with his thorough 
enjoyment of the city’s 
war-time hospitality. 
Now he’s back at work. 


A “‘Waac,”’ which means one 
of the English ‘Women’s 
_ Auxiliary Army Corps.” 
They are at the front and do 
any job that needs them and 
in many cases it is not a 
“woman’s work” that they do, 
but a man’s. This ‘“ Waac” 
works with the American Red 
Cross, She isthe mother of 
two children and her husband 
is ‘‘somewhere-in Palestine.” 
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Midnight lunch in a compartment of a French permissionnaire’s 
train. The French soldier has been getting a leave of ten days 
and travel time every four months. That is, he gets it if his 
unit is not too busy. Nowhere are there so many picturesque 
types as in a permissionnaire’s train when thousands of poilus 
from every part of France meet for the trip home. In this com- 
partment in which Mr. Baldridge traveled for two days and 
two nights there were a “seventy-five” telephonist, a sailor from 
a submarine, an American, a chasseur, an. aviation sergeant and 
several infantry privates and all in good spirits because they could 
forget war for a while. The return trip is not so gay and at stations 
one sees in the faces of women who stand with their arms about 
their soldiers what war has meant to these fighters back home. 


A doughboy is seen entering the front door of his home at the 
left. Second floors in the war zone have no Harlem fiat frills. 


There are fearless women just back of the lines who have been 
under fire for four years. The other day some one asked the artist 
how he got his washing done. Here is a great part of the answer. 
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Russia Discards Imperialism Forever 
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Amid the chaotic condition of affairs in Russia there is one cheering fact. Though The sentiment of Russians generally is indicated by this picture. It shows the 
the republic has not been established, many believe imperialistic rule has forever statue of the Empress Catherine II at Odessa, formerly an object of popular pride, be- 
been abolished. Despite the Bolsheviki’s tyranny nobody wants Czardom restored. . ingcovered up as if it were a symbol of shame. The Germans present seem pleased. 
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Week of the War 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 


























The Tide Has Turned 


ENERAL FOCH has: developed his successful 
counter-offensive into one of the most important 
Allied victories of the war. It marks the turning 
point of the campaign of 1918 and the turn of the battle 
tide is unquestionably in the Allies’ favor. History has 
repeated itself curiously in this second Battle of the 
Marne, and it is by no means unlikely that the final 
result will again be a great German retreat. Menaced on 
both flanks and in the centre of a salient rapidly narrow- 
ing under Allied pressure, the position of the half million 
odd German troops between the Aisne and the Marne 
becomes daily more precarious. Their chief railroad 
lines of supply have either been cut or else rendered use- 
less by intense artillery fire. The large reserve forces 
flung into battle by the enemy immediately following 
General Foch’s counter-offensive have been able at this 
writing to do ne mote than slow down the Allied advance. 
Following the capture of Chateau-Thierry, Franco- 
American troops edged the enemy away from the north 
bank of the Marne, until by July 29, the Germans had 
been pushed several miles from the river and to the north 
of the Gureq. The Allied forces had shelled with smashing 
effect the Germans’ chief distributing point in the salient, 
Fére-en-Tardenois, until they had it at their mercy and 
then entered it. The Huns put up stubborn rearguard 
actions, but their retreat, nevertheless continued. 
General Foch evidently had the men to continue his 
relentless pressure on three sides of the Marne salient 
where French, American, British and some Italian troops 
were actively engaged. The capture of Fére-en-Tar- 
denois, it was hoped by the Allies, would prove a most 
disastrous blow to the hard-pressed enemy. Under 
the circumstances, congestion in the movement of men 
and materials was inevitable throughout the salient, and 
indeed the difficulties of the enemy were so serious that a 
general retreat to the line of the river Vesle seemed far 
from unlikely. 




























DONALD C. THOMPSON 


The former Czar Nicholas II, last of the Romanoffs, at one 
time considered the most absolute ruler in the world, recently 
shot at the order of a subordinate Bol heviki official in a 
remote country town. History will rank Nicholas along 
with the equally weak and unfortunate Louis XVI of France. 


too, from Amiens to the northwest will require careful 
watching by the German Higher Command. They have 
now had a couple of months for rest, recuperation and 
reorganization since the terriffic hammering they received 
during the first two German drives in Picardy and Flan- 
ders. They have, moreover, been heavily reinforced not 
only by large drafts from England but also by American 
forces whose numbers have not yet been announced but are 





Every day, however, makes his task more difficult, as 
American reinforcements pour into France. America 
may well be proud of the part her soldiers have recent! 
played in France. It is not too much to say that withou 
the aid of our men General Foch, foi all his skilful gener: 
ship, would never have been able to turn the tide of battle 
so effectually against the enemy. 


Where the Americans are Fighting 

With American soldiers in the thick of the hottes 
fighting of the war it is natural enough that their friends 
and relatives at home should be anxious for more com- 
plete and accurate information as to the location and 
identity of the units engaged. Yet it is precisely this in- 
formation which the War Department is loath to civ 
We know that American units are, or have been, s« 
tered along many parts of the front from Flanders to the 
Swiss border. At one time or another they have been 
reported in Alsace, in Lorraine, along the St. Mihiel 
salient, in the Champagne, to the south and west of the 
Marne salient, near Montdidier, mixed with British and 
Australian units, before other sectors of the Picardy 
salient, and also brigaded in British divisions stationed 
in Flanders. It should be remembered that American 
troops previously reported at any point are not neces- 
sarily still stationed there. It is the practice to send 
troops from the training camps to quiet sectors of the 
front and then to pass them gradually into more active 
sectors. Piobably not far from a half million American 
troops are now sufficiently advanced in their training to 
share in active fighting, and their number of course will 
rapidly and constantly increase. At present American 
units are undoubtedly at the front in greatest force to 
the west and southwest of the Marne salient between 
the rivers Aisne and Marne. There is reason to believe 
that the American tioops here engaged number more 
than 200,c00. They are, of course, mixed with Frenci. 
divisions and the higher command of these armies is 





undoubtedly French 
throughout. This de- 
tracts nothing from 











Battle May Flare Up 
Elsewhere 

From certain indica- 
tions it looks as if Ger- 
man strategy at the be- 
ginning of this second 
Battle of the Marne 
contemplated another 
great drive from the 
Picardy salient down 
the valley of the river 
Oise. Such a plan, if 
successful, would of 
course have forced the 
Allies out of their great 
semi-circle defending 
Paris by the favorite 
German tactics of a 
double pinching attack 
on both sides of a sali- 
ent. There is every 
indication that General 
Foch’s counter-offen- 
sive between the Aisne 
and the Marne took the 
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American achievement 
It means merely that 


the American soldier 
and his officers have 
had enough common 


sense and modesty to be 
willing to profit by the 
experience and _ ability 
‘of the most efficient 
military organization in 
the world—the French 
Army. So, the American 


people, though _ they 
must for the time being 
remain content with 


somewhat meagre infor- 
mation as to exact de 
tails, may rest assured 
that their soldiers 1 
France are playing their 
part, and playing it well 
Recent German oficial 
bulletins contain unin 
tentionally convincing 
evidence of this fact 
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German Higher Com- 
mand completely by 
surprise, and not only 
checked the advance 
acioss the Marne and 
the threat to Rheims but also frustrated plans of much 
greater importance involving an attack on Paris on an 
enormous scale. It is, perhaps, too soon to be sure that 
the Germans wi!l not attempt such a drive from the 
Picardy salient down the valley of the Oise. Recent 
British local attacks near Amiens and more particularly 
General Foch’s sharp little thrust near Montdidier 
rather looked like precautionary movements for the im- 
provement of Allied positions in anticipation of a German 
offensive. Yet the enemy has been compelled to draw 
so heavily upon his reserves to withstand Allied pressure 
in the Marne salient that it is difficult to see how he can 
at present undertake a really important offensive else- 
where with much promise of success. The British armies, 





British artillery in action near Ypres. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL, Bi.0u UNDERWOOD aND UNDERWOOD 


i : I While the Crown Prince’s German army is hard pressed between Soissons and 
Rheims, Prince Rupprecht facing the British in the north has neither gone to his aid nor moved his own army forward. 


undoubtedly considerable. “Under these circumstances 
the Germans cannot too far weaken their fines facing 
the British without inviting vigorous attack, and in any 
event offensive operations by the British may be ex- 
pected ere long. The net result of the situation as out- 
lined above is that at this writing the initiative lies 
wholly with the Allies. But with such a resourceful 
and aggressive enemy as the Germans have proved 
themselves to be we cannot yet safely assume that 
General Foch will set the pace throughout the remainder 
of this year. It has always been the German theory of 
war that an energetic offensive is the best possible defense 
and we may rest assured that the enemy will leave 
nothing undone to wrest the initiative from the Allies. 


, 


To anyone who has fol 


lowed these bulletins 

closely the official Ger 

man attitude has beet 

positively comic. When the great Franco-An tor 
1 the 


counter-offensive first began between the Aisne and 
Marne the German bulletins entirely ignored America! 
participation. Then they casually noted the presence ¢ 
numerous French colonial negro units, trailing off into4 
brief mention of American white and negro troops. It 
not to be supposed that such childishness deceive’! an) 
intelligent person even in Germany. The semi-offici 
Wolff Bureau a few days later was spreading reports 
enormous casualties suffered by Americans engaged belort 
the Marne salient. Perhaps the German people will 
member the official dictum that the submarine wou! 
prevent American troops from reaching France in sor 
and will take these casualty stories with a grain of salt 
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Our Heroes at the Front 


arus © comamnras 


The gallantry of our soldiers in the Chateau-Thierry section has turned the fighting in 


icardy . : a . 
tioned favor of the Allies. Hundreds of our boys are using anti-airplane guns as pictured above. 
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have on the Marne front. A wounded United States infantryman receives first aid in the front-line 
ommon “: ' , — Much loss in the trenches. Many of our sorely wounded men have heroically begged to be 


y to be & : : pide ree ere _ fighting is caused allowed to remain at the frontand many nurses and surgeons bear testimony 
by the : , 4 : \ by such nests. to the ardent desire of those in hospital to get back into the fighting 
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Safe at the mouth of a passageway under a hill this soldier United States army hospital car attached to a hospital train on a French railway 
enjoys a letter from home. He would trade a meal for a carrying our wounded men back from the front to the interior hospitals. Splendid 
letter from his friends any day, or for a home newspaper. surgical and hospital equipment and the best care have been provided for our wounded. 
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An Army Built 
by Its Sergeants 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE and 
EDWIN RALPH ESTEP, Staff War Photographer 





























Generals, colonels and captains 
have their places, but the real pillar 
of the service is the top sergeant. 


The fighting morale and the discipline of an 
army rests more on the quality of the ser- 
geants than on the quality of any other grade. 


ee 
The sergeants on this 
page are typical of 
the men who drilled 
and molded the old 
army, the National 
Guard and the early 
divisions of the Na- 
tional Army. At 
work or play they are 
about the clJeanest- 
cut, most businesslike 
and _ splendid body 
of men imaginable. 


MARE 
In the early days of 
the National Army 
artillery training was 
carried on under dis- 
advantages. A ser- 
geant instructing a pri- 
vate in gun sighting. 














The old Regular Army type which 
did much toward making our men 
into soldiers in the dark days of 1917. 


EA 


HARE 
The sergeant is the 
highest of non-com 
missioned officers 
Every branch of the 
service has its ser 
geants, from cooks t: 
tank men, and on 
their shoulders rest 
burdens and respon 
sibilities of direct con 
trol and instruction. 


When the long lines 
of marching men 
draw your words of 
admiration, don’t for- 
get that the super- 
soldiers with the 
chevrons “whipped 
them into shape”’ b: 
tireless instruction. 
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amouflaged as a Slacker 








Brent, hero of ‘The Man Who Stayed at Home,” a vivid English war 
play now being presented at the 48th Street Theater, New York, poses 


going to enlist, Mr. Brent?” asks a patriotic young woman who is can- 
vassing for recruits. He tries to laugh away the question. But she, 


as a “silly ass’”’ to outwit a band of German secret agents. ‘“‘Aren’t you before the eyes of his fiancée, puts a white feather in his buttonhole. 


‘RRA Ss MGR AS 


Molly: “Kit, you know I don’t wagt 


you to go to the war. I shoul bemper- 
fectly miserable if I theught there was 
achance of it. But can’t you do some- 
thing?”’ Secrecy forbids explanation. 





a 





AEA NT Sareea ree 


Brent discovers a hidden wireless apparatus. Helped 
by Miriam Lee, his assistant, he decodes a message 
from a submarine; then smashes the apparatus. 


LR. ae - ah F ae eM 
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SerMEaaRT os RPA CISL eT UR awe as 
Finding their instrument tampered with, Sanderson, 
the spy chief, accuses Fritz, the butler, of treach- 
ery. ‘“‘No! By His Imperial Majesty, I swear!” 




















Miriam, suspected by Sanderson 
of being responsible for the un- 
Propitious turn of affairs, clever- 
ly outwits him by pretending to 
be herself a German secret agent. 





Blocked in their efforts to communicate by wireless, the spies try But Brent, feigning silly playfulness, brings down the pigeon with 
a carrier pigeon (Mrs. Sanderson has quite a hobby for the cute an air gun. When he casually announces what he has done, the 
little creatures), attaching a map of the harbor to the bird’s foot. spies are thrown into consternation. Fritz drops a tray in fright. 





ASL RRS PRA OR RRS, So ORs 


PE VROMYT: 


The four spies—including Fraulein Schroeder, the ‘“ harm- 
less” old governess—drink a toast to the Kaiser in anticipation 
of the success of their plot to destroy American troopships. 


Sanderson: ‘What the h—— are those searchlights 
for and what is the meaning of those guns?” Brent: 
“Just a little practice for the American gunners,” 
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Pilfering as a Fine Art 


HERE is one place, at least, in which pilfering is 
excused, and that is in the baseball world. 

Let us go even further and state that not only 
is stealing condoned when the larcenies are committed 
by those engaged in the national pastime, but it actually 
is encouraged and applauded. This does not mean that 
promiscuous kleptomania is a patt and parcel of base- 
ball, for the player, earning more money in a few months 
than the average fan does in a year, has no reason to covet 
his neighbor’s possessions, and confines his inclinations 
to purloin solely to the bases. 

Base-running and the stealing of bases to-day con- 
stitute one of the most interesting features of the na- 
tion’s favorite sport. Probably it is a tossup with the 
average fan whether he would rather see clever sack-nil- 
fering or long-distance hitting, but the closer students of 
the game usually prefer the former, because of the unusual 
amount of skill required to perform the feat successfully 
in anything like a majority of attempts. 

Ask any rooter to name the greatest hitters of recent 
years and he will reply, correctly and unhesitatingly, 
Cobb, Wagner, Lajoie, Keeler, Crawford and Speaker. 














Completing the hook slide, which gives the baseman but 
slight opportunity to touch the runner in most cases. 


By EDWIN A. GOEWEY (The Old Fan) 


Photos by 
CHARLES M. CONLON 





Ty Cobb stealing third, safe, with the ball in the air. 


down in baseball history as the player who perfected the 
hook and the fallaway and who goes into the bases 
equally well from either side. 

Milan, though not as successful as Ty, is said, by 
fielders, to be one of the very hardest men in the game 
to put out, for he slides into a cushion in such a manner 
as to give the guardian of the sack practically nothing 
but the tip of his toe to touch. Chase also is a difficult 
man to retire, for he goes in head first, with an arm ex- 
tended, and to get him ‘the fielder has little but a hand 

for which to reach. 


given steals on almost ‘any pretext; the rules even per 
mitting steals to be granted on errors, such as wild throws 
and mufis. Cobb, Collins or Wagner could have made 
200 or more steals easier in those times than they coul 
have chalked up one-third of that number later on when 
they were in their prime and the present rules were in 
force. 

Stovey, of the old Athletics of the American Associ: 
tion, holds the big league record with 156 steals in 1885 
Cobb established the modern record in 1915, when he 
stole ninety-six bases. Despite the great difference in 
these figures, base-running has advanced and not dete- 
riorated and, remarkable runner as Stovey undoubtedly 
was, had he operated under the existing rules it is doubt- 
ful if he would have been able to pilferjeven fifty-six 
sacks, the number with which Carey won the National 
League base-running championship in 1915, the lowest 
championship figure ever recorded. In 1871, in an 
erticle on Scoring, the words ‘‘stolen base” were used for 
the first time. Previous to that ‘*made”’ had been used. 

As the game advanced some real speed marvels were 
developed among them being Billy Hamilton, of the old 














A snap throw from the pitcher which fails to catch 
the runner napping unless he_is a wool gatherer. 





It is a rather strange thing, but-a 








fact nevertheless, that ever since base- 
ball was put on an organized basis, 
the critics of the sport have been 
keen for according base-running the 
recognition it deserved. A majority 
of the managers also have appreciated 
its excellent qualities, but, in too many 
instances, the club owners until re- 
cently have not. These latter usually 
have had an interest in the gate re- 
ceipts which was not entirely subordi- 
nated to their sportsmanship, and 
heavy hitting appealed to most of them 


























Runner out after oversliding the cushion 


But of these, which one has long been considered the 
greatest man on the bases, the king of the paths and the 
most daring and successful of run-makers? Ty Cobb, the 
‘Georgia Peach”’, is the correct answer. 

Not only has Cobb hit betier than .300 for the last 
twelve years, slammed the pellet for well over .400 in 
1911 and 1912, led all the batsmen in the country time 
after time as the season’s sticking king; but also in six 
separate years he topped the American League in the num- 
ber of bases stolen and in five of these years he led the 
sack-purloiners of both major leagues. Cobb is a.wonder 
as a hitter, but it is as a pilferer of the cushions that the 
fans admire him most, for he is daring, clever and fear- 
less, and his efforts possess all of the elements of the 
spectacular. There'have been other sensational base- 
stealers in modern baseball, including Milan, Collins, 
Chase, Carey, Bescher and Wagner, but none of these 
ever enjoyed a vogue equal to that ot Cobb, who. will go 


as a better drawing card than base- 
stealing. Now that even the more 
obtuse owners have seen the light, they are giving this 
branch of the pastime the encouragement it deserves. 

Rules governing base-running and the listing of stolen 
bases in the full scores date back more than thirty years, 
but since those early days this particular department of 
the game has been improved upon until the efforts of 
to-day, including the various slides, bear no more resem- 
blance to the old style of play than does the automobile 
counterfeit the high-wheel bicycle. 

There had been base-pilfering, of course, since the late 
60’s, and doubtless it always thrilled the fans. But, 
when official recognition first was granted, and the major 
leagues determined to record the number of bases stolen 
by their more skilful athletes, the players were given 
great freedom. Pilfers in those by-gone days were com- 
paratively easy compared with the larcenies of to-day. 
The old rules were lax in the extreme and men could be 








Catcher blocks and throws the runner as the latter tries’ 
to slide under and trip him. Rather a mussy play. 














The head-first slide, dangerous, but usually effective. 


Philadelphia team, and ‘Ned Hanlon, of the old Detroll 
Nationals, who later became the famous manager of the 
Baltimore Orioles and the Brooklyn champions. 

Hamilton holds the National League record with 115 
steals in 1891. “King”. Kelly was another star of the 
paths, though the famous Mike was not so strong be- 
cause of his speed as because of his head work. He 
knew just when to run and he could obtain a remarkably 
fine start on most pitchers. One of the “ King’s’”’ famots 
steals was.made from first to third across the pitchers 
box. Under the old one-man umpire system Kelly 9% 
away with it,/but he couldn't to-day. Billy Sunday, the 
evangelist, also won fame on the paths about that tme 
He had more speed than most of his fellows, but he dit 
not know as much about the technique of base-stealilé 
as the others mentioned, and did not hit often enought? 
open up great base-stealing opportunities. 

Covtinucd on page 193 
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Training the Shock Troo 


sy JAMES H. HARE, Staff War Photographer 
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Picked men from the Italian army rehearsing an attack over g over 


The rush by companies. These men are resting below the crest of a hill over which 
which they are to charge. They are advancing under supposedly heavy shell fire. they are to charge. The best-equipped and sturdiest men are used for this work 


EC ES 5 
Second-line men watching the 
progress of those who have 
gone forward. The ‘“‘shock”’ 
of line against line is the 
deciding phase of a conflict. 


The troops form for an attack 
inmass. Today our own men 
are driving back the German 
lines by the use of shock 
troops at strategic points. 
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famous é enemy’s trench is supposedly 
pitchers on the military crest. The 
elly got unusual photographs on this 
d the page were taken during a re- 
or hearsal carried on in the rain. 
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Where Our Men Skim the Alps 








The photographs by LESLIE’s famous war photographer, Mr. James H. Hare, on this 
and the opposite page, show American aviators instructed in Italy and now flying 
with the Italian army. Americans above at the left, and Italians at the right. 











Italian aviators, like 
other aviators, afe 
young and full of vim, 
yet in this case they 
appear satisfied with 
slow locomotion. 





Here is the American commander of the naval aviation 
camp, as Mr. Hare recalls a previous meeting months ago 
back in the States. “Jimmy” thinks the world is small. 
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Ready for flight; Italian and American aviators on the field. There is a friendly 
tivalry between the Americans and Italians for “air supremacy” that only serves 
to cement friendship. ‘Under Two Flags” might be the name of their story. 





The first batch of American aviators leaving Rome for the front. Signor 
Chiesa, Minister of Aviation, with his back turned, has in front of him Capt. 
La Guardia, formerly a N. Y. Congressman, and behind him Signor Caprori. 
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Driving the piles for piers at an 
American aviation camp in Italy. 


men are anything like as 

efficient as they are reputed 
) be there is every reason to 
elieve that they know the exact 
ication of the American aviators 
ying in conjunction with the 
alians. We have several in- 
ruction camps here—I will not 
ame them—the censor would 
ot allow the names to pass, 
ryway. Let it suffice for me to 
ty that your sons, husbands, 
rothers and sweethearts, ladies, 
e working hard, and when I say 
orking I spell it in italics. 

I lately visited one of the 
imps devoted to the hydro- 
anes., It matters not whether 
was on the Adriatic or even on 
ie borders of the Mediterranean; 
iturally ’twas run by the navy 
id very good systematized 
ork was in evidence. This 
hool was the first opened in 
aly for the training of American 
ival pilots. It speaks well for 
ie management that when the 
ymmander arrived on the fertile 
ain bordering on the water he 
und nothing but grain fields, 
+t within three days planes had 
»en assembled, temporary shel- 
rs had been erected and the 
hool was at work. Today, three 
onths afterward, not only are 
‘ere several strongly built wood- 
| hangars, but also a number 
solid brick-walled and tiled- 
ofed ones give the place a 
classy” appearance, and more 
ound is being cleared all the 
ne to build new hangars. 
Fortune was kind to me, as I 
scovered that the American 
mmander in charge was 
endly toward me, I having met 
m a few months previously at 
e Naval Aviation Camp at 
orfolk, Va. We often laugh / 
er that meeting. 
I had strolled into the camp 
e day equipped with a rather 
‘ge camera, when the Flight 
mmander suddenly spied me, 
d rushing over demanded if I 
d a pass to allow me te be 
ere. I did! Might he see it? 
re thing; which would he see, 
® one from the Secretary of the 
ivy, or the one from the Ad- 
ral in charge down there of 
the naval schools? 


E the German intelligence 
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He admits that he was taken aback, as he replied, 


the Land of the Caesar 


By JAMES H. HARE, Staff War 


Photographer 


Our Flying 7 
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Planks for hangars at the camp are 
cut from logs by Italian carpenters. 


of the human aviary. Once inside 
the enclosure, I ran into many 
friends and acquaintances, some 
from the camps I had visited in 
the United States, one or two from 
the Ambulance Corps in Fiance, 
and one ofticer recognized me as 
the man he had seen photograph- 
ing in the street fighting in Juarez 
during the Madero revolution. 

There are various types of ma- 
chines in use, all of Italian make, 
some perhaps a trifle antiquated 
according to the experts, but 
others right up to the minute. 
They are beautiful specimens of 
the mechanic’s art, splendid, 
graceful lines possessing great 
speed, and able to turn and twist 
about in a remarkable manner. 
“Able to fly alone,” according 
to their admirers, when once 
the necessary altitude has been 
reached. But that does not 
mean the elimination of all 
danger, as the greater  per- 
centage of accidents occur when 
flying low in the air. In mak 
ing the landings a good pilot 
will glide down and touch the 
water lightly. I might almost be 
allowed to say, kiss it, then skim 
along on the top of it, reducing 
the speed at the same time, until 
it brings the plane to a stop. On 
the other hand, a too steep de- 
scent will cause it to strike the 
water at too gieat an angle, 
and a possible nose dive below 
the surface will result. Or, if the 
angle is not quite so steep, but 
greater than necessary, the ma 
chine will rebound into the air. 
Then, if the pilot does not put on 
his power immediately and “level 
off”? the machine will continue to 
bound or “‘porpoise”’ as it is called, 
until it finally loses speed and 
either settles quietly on the water 
or side slips and breaks a wing 
pontoon or possibly the wing 
itself. 

Strange to say, aviators do not 
like the water to be too smooth 
or “glassy’’ when landing. Then 
it is difficult to judge the dis- 
tance. So great is the decep 
tion that it almost amounts to 
an optical iJlusion, and appar- 
ently no method has been de- 
vised as yet to overcome it. 

On good flying days, every 
moment of the day is utilized. 


The men are up at five o’clock, and by six flying 








don’t know the Secretary of the Navy, but I do ieee is in operation. Men go to breakfast in relays, so 
vig the Admiral, so his pass will he seed enough od hg ‘cathosloatic, oS on Tan te a night “Aight, as to oman aus. and sundown finds them 
oe : . grudgingly giving up for the day. One time-saving 
>0 we met again over here, and again I was provided-with the magical pass—that device I observed, was to make landings some 200 meters from the beach, and 
pen Sesame” with which it is possible to gain entrée to the almost sacred confines to have the next student ready in a boat to take his (Continued on page 194) 
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A deluge in the Far East. The Royal Plaza in Bangkok, capital 
of Siam, turned into a lake during a flood in the River Menam, 
which connects the city with the sea. Inundations are frequent 
in that low-lying region, where the rainfall from May to Octo- 
ber ranges from 50 to 240 inches. The picture shows the 
statue of the late King Chulalongkorn, and the royal palace. 
PENDERGAST 
Five seniors in uniform who received degrees at the Syracuse 
University commencement exercises and who are but typical of 
the personnel that appeared in every campus this commence- 
ment. From left to right they are: Private Harry S. Pizer, 
Yeoman W. B. Mangin, Private G. J. Thompson, Radio 
Operator Joseph A. Guard and Private Daniel E..Eastman. 











Wrecked trains make the sign 
of the cross. Peculiar layout 
of engines and cars resulting 
from a head-on collision of 
two passenger trains at Dutch- 
man’s Bend near Nashville, 
Tenn., in which 100 persons, 
including several soldiers 
and sailors, were killed 
and as many more injured. 
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A champion riveter§ Tor 
in building ships for 
Shipbuilding plant, 0; 
for driving 6,075 rivetgin one 
7 feet tall and brawnygin pr< 
war-workers are a dginct 
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and, Calif., has a record 
075 riven one day. Horne is over 
proportion. Such able 
are a d@inct help to the nation. 





























141 PICTORIAL SERVICE 
Fierce eagles of the wat. Flying machines of the big 
Handley-Page tyne, which are aiding the Allies to win on the 
western front. With airplanes like these it is thought to be 
also possible to bomb Berlin and Vienna and other leading Hun 
cities in retaliation for many aerial attacks on London and 
Paris. The output of Allied warplanes is rapidly increasing. 


Said to be the largest flag in the world. It is 160 feet long 
by 80 feet wide. It was made by employees of a firm of tai- 
lors in Chicago in honor of their many fellow-workers in mili- 
tary service. A mile of yard-wide bunting was used in its con- 
struction. It was completed in only 5 hours and 17 minutes. 
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A doomed troopship. Crew of 
the big U.S. Transport Pres- 
ident Lincoln all wearing 
life preservers and ready to 
take to the boats just after the 
vessel was torpedoed recently 
by a Hun submarine. The 
Justicia a sister ship of 
the Leviathan fell a 
prey to submarines recently. 
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The Roll of Honor 












HARVEY O. WILSON 


GUY F. KIRKPATRICK 





THOMAS A. ALLEN 





SERGT. G. F. MURRAY 










GERALD E. MAYER 


CLARENCE A. WILSON 





LOWELL KIRKPATRICK 





RALPH J. ALLEN 





LEONARD COOPER 





E. F. Wilson of Washington, D. C., 
has four sons who have answered the 
call to the colors. Clarence, 18 years 
old, is a corporal in the reserve corps 
of the marines, stationed at head- 
quarters, Washington. William has 
been assigned to the heavy tank corps 
at Camp Colt, Gettysburg. Harvey 
O. is detailed at marine headquarters 
Washington. Leland is in service. 
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The four sons of Mrs. S. Kirkpateitike 
of Kelseyville, Cal., favor the Nagy, 
and agree that life on the ocean wat 

is the life. Guy Kirkpatrick is a navy 
clerk at Mare Island, Cal.; Lowell was 
on the unfortunate San Diego, sunk 
off Long Island recently; W. R. Kirk- 
patrick is a gas engineer on the sub- 
marine chaser No. 188, while Lilburn, 
a first class fireman, was also of the 
crew of the U. S. Cruiser San Diego. 


Con Allen, postmaster of the little 
town of Dubois, Pa., is being congrat- 
ulated because four of his sons volun- 
teered for service. Tom is with the 
Aerial Squadron, Scotts F eld, Bell- 
ville, Ill.; Ralph is a musician, first 
class, at Wissahicken, N. J.; Charles 
has the same assignment at Camp 
Maige, Washington; and Edmund, 
only 20 years old, is a bandmaster. 


One of the sons of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Murray, of East Oakland, Cal., Ser- 
geant George F. Murray, now in the 


hospital service of the United Statesy2¢y) 
is a survivor of the famous Princess = 
Pats of Canada. When the United % 
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States entered the war he was trans- & 9 


ferred to American service. The other | 


three stars in the Murray service flag 
are for Harold and Roger Murray and 
an adopted son, Leonard Cooper, all in 
the army. All are on duty in France. 


The South is responding to every ap- 
peal of the country for both men and 
money, and Florida is sending her 
full quota of volunteers, but no town 
in the State is any prouder than Or- 
lando, which boasts one family with 
four sons fighting the Germans. They 
are Gerald E., Paul, Jacob R. and 
Walter F. Mayer, sons of Mrs. An- 
toinette Mayer, a Spartan mother. 
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AT lots of new green corn. Go toit now 
seasonable vegetables are the things to 
eat to help food conservation. 


You don’t need urging; green corn is one of the 
best things we have—boiled or roasted, with 
plenty of butter, pepper and salt. 


»Think how much flavor cooking puts into corn. 
And it’s the same with tobacco—cooking gives 
itflavor. Try Lucky Strike Cigarette- it’s toasted. 


Save the tin-foil'from Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes and give it to the Red Cross 
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Congress Tax Gunpowder? 


Some members of Congress would place a tax on the vehicle and 
fuel which brings us our daily bread most quickly and most efficiently; 





Motor Department 


Conducted by 
H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about 
motor cars, trucks, delivery wagons, 
motorcycles, motor boats, accessories 
or State laws, can obtain it by writ- 
Motor Department, 
[estre’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We 
answer inquiries of charge 


ing to the 


free 





And on the means by which fresh milk is brought to our homes and 
hospitals in the cleanest and most sanitary method yet devised; 








prophesy that it will if 








E 
W our Congressmen are short- 
sighted enough to impose 
a prohibitive price on gasoline. 

If we could cut off Germany’s entire 
supply of gasoline today, we would 
win the war tomorrow. Conversely, if 
our own gasoline supply should be 
suddenly stopped, we might as well 
make the best peace that we can with 
the Huns. Gasoline today is as im- 
portant to a victory on the battle-field 
as was the muzzle-loading smooth 
bore of a century ago. A continuous 
stream of gasoline-consuming vehicles 
keeps the troops supplied with food, 
ammunition and clothing; it moves 
the big guns and little guns into posi- 
tion; through airplanes it directs ar- 
tillery fire and reports movements of 
the enemy; it hurries the wounded 
from the front line to the base hospi- 
als and dressing stations; no single, 
discovery has revolutionized 
modern warfare as the application 
of gasoline through the internal combustion engine. 

“But,”’ your Congressional friend may say, “‘ where is 
the analogy between gunpowder, which is used only by 
the armies for the prosecution of the war, and the gasoline 
which we propose to tax and which is used entirely by the 
individual car or truck owner in the security of a civiliza- 
tion which our armies are maintaining?” 

If your Congressional friend advances this argument 
it is plain that he is not familiar with industrial condi- 
tions today and the important part which gasoline and the 
automobile—both passenger and commercial—-are play- 
ing in the winning of the war. If he would place a pro- 
hibitive tax on gasoline and automobiles, he would over- 
crowd the already congested railroads both with passen- 
gers and freight; he would reestablish the employment of 
now-a-days useless delivery systems in certain communi- 
ties, and would thereby add greatly to the cost of doing 
business and the already high price of food; he would 
have us revert to the days of plodding horses, muddy 
roads, and the time when each household was a commu- 
nity unto itself, and man had but little intercourse with 
his neighbor. 

Cannot Congress realize that nine-tenths of our more 
than four million automobiles in use today are employed 
8o per cent. of the time for purposes which would require 
the use of men, horses, coal, or other valuable effort and 
materials in a far less efficient way? Every time that an 
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automobile owner drives his car with his family to the 
summer resort where he will spend a week-end or his 
vacation, he saves his share of an extra car or an addi- 
tional train which, with its increased consumpticn of 
coal, would help further to congest the already over- 
burdened railways and mines. 

But if Congress will maintain that the automobile is 
more or less of a luxury and in addition that money must 
be raised by some means to continue the prosecution of 
the war, why cannot those who suggest our revenue laws 
prove themselves consistent and include under even 
heavier penalty all modes of transportation which prove 
themselves Jess efficient and more destructive of labor 
or material than does the automobile? Do oats and hay 
fed to the saddle horse help eliminate useless grocery 
deliveries, take the children to school, meet trains at the 
station, or make a fifteen- or twenty-mile business trip? 
The gasoline-driven or kerosene-burning automobile does 
all these, and yet the plan is only for a taxation on gaso- 
line and not on the ‘‘fuel”’ consumed by the saddle horse 
which is maintained solely for recreative purposes. Fur- 
thermore does the automobile, even when not in use, con- 
sume the yearly yield of five acres of land which represents 
the fodder necessary to maintain one horse? And yet 
that automobile will do the work of ten or a dozen such 
horses and will need to be “fed” only when it is in 
actual use. 
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And on the activities of Red Cross and other war workers, to whom Government supplies of 
gasoline are not available and who must purchase fuel for their work in the open market; 


But the utter absurdity. of such a 
suggesticn for taxation can best be 
realized when it is seen that such im- 
posts are laid on fuel for motor trucks 
and on motor trucks themselves. Can 
anyone with the slightest grain of com- 
mon sense for a moment consider the 
prohibitive taxation of the means 
which has proved the one solution to 
our more-than-serious freight conges- 
tion problem and which is now relieving 
the railroads by hauling all manner oi 
goods and produce between points from 
fifteen to a’thousand miles distant? 

Why cannot our Ways and Means 
Committee argue this way: “‘We will 
tax, not the machines and means by 
which we proved outselves the most 
efficient war and peace nation on 
earth, but rather will we penalize those 
who, through adherence to inefficient 
methods, help the congestion of our 
roadways and of our freight terminals 
and who require the sole output of 
125,000,000 acres of land for the main 
tenance of one of the Jeast efficient means of trans- 
portation yet discovered.” Such an argument, of 
course, would prove too radical and too revolutionary in 
view of the comparative youth of the gasoline or kero- 
sene engine as a factor in transportation and power 
problems. When we realize, hcwever, that 60 per cent. of 
the automobiles owned in this country are in the possession 
of the farmer, we must admit that he is somewhat in 
advance of many of our members of Congress in his way 
of thinking. However, as a compromise, we only ask that 
if the most efficient ways of transportation are to be 
penalized, the least efficient also be taxed equally, if not 
at.a greater rate. It seems al! the more logical to include 
the horse and his “‘ fuel” in our schemes for revenue rais 
ing since ‘the five acres of land yearly required to sus- 
tain him could be applied to the production of crops 
which could be transformed into fuel to produce six times 
his horse-power in the internal combustion engine. 

As this is written the proposed tax on gasoline, trucks 
and passenger cars has not as yet been approved 
Yet the ease with which the suggestion that our most 
important and vital methods of transportation be taxed, 
while inefficient and archaic systems are ignored, is a 
further menace which cannot be lightly overlooked. 
It indicates a germ of a disease which has not as yet been 
stamped out of Congress and which may be termed 
“superficial knowiedge and lack of facts.” 
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And on the trucks of contractors and teamsters whose work reduces costs and 
made possible the erection of great supply stores in an unbelievably short Lied of time; 


And on our highway trains which, through their inter-city freight service, have helped to 
telieve the railzoad congestion and to solve what was a serious problem of the war. 
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SE MOTOR TRUCKS for all short haul traffic. Cooperate in the return- 
load movement. Adopt the Standard Truck Cost System. Work for good 
roads. @ Packard truck owners everywhere are in line. They are enlisted in the 
National Truck Efficiency Test. @This means MORE FREIGHT CARS 
RELEASED FOR WAR WORK. It means also better hauling at lower cost. 
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Watching the Nation’s Business 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 
LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Writing off the War Costs 

“\ TEEL ships built now at a cost of $175 a ton, most 
S of which goes to labor, cost about $70 a ton before 
the war. The cost of labor always has been cheaper 
in Europe. It was always possible to build a ship much 
cheaper in England, France or Germany than in the 
United States. This condition prevails even during the 
war. It will be even more pronounced after the war. 
The returning armies in Europe unquestionably will lower 
the cost of labor. In this country, however, any move 

to lower wages usually is denounced and becomes a 


against the corporations, lest the national strength be 


sapped. 
The Film in Wartime 
The ‘‘Creel Committee” has a branch devoted to for- 
eign education, which is utilizing the films in letting 
European countries know what Uncle Sam is doing at 


pro-German activities are noted in Spain, where th 
villain on the screen is almost invariably an American 
It is not suspected that the Spanish Government is ; 
party to this almost humorous situation, but rather that 
the German emperor’s agents are following the Bernstorfi 
and Boy-Ed methods in Sunny Spain wherever an open 
ing is found. The 2,000,000 feet of American film 
sent over within the last few months, all showing that 
this nation means business in the war, will do their 
part in encouraging the hopes of the Allies. 


*sieGoldier Sons of Big War Workers 





political issue. All the bureaus and commissions in 





Washington are not as careful as President Wilson in 
the avoidance of prejudiced arguments and wrong de- 
ductions from fiscal facts, and the consequence is that 
the public is led to believe that big profits are being 
made out of the war. The only sound test that can be 
made is whether the bondholders and stockholders 
are being enriched by the war. They are not. Their 
income, on the contrary, is declining. Many corpora- 
tions find it necessary to pass their dividends in order 
to extend their plants to meet the Government’s needs 
and in paying the heavy taxes imposed upon them. 
The nation must do a great business after the war 
if labor is to be employed and all plants kept busy. 
With the introduction of women into industrial occu- 
pations, there will be plenty of labor after the war. 
But real statesmanship will be necessary if this coun- 
try is to find the way to write off the war costs, and 
compete with the nations which pay lower wages. In 
ships, for instance, it will not be enough to write off 
the war cost, which is at least twice as large as in 
peace times, but some way must be found to equalize 
the cost of operating these ships. The problem for 
after the war which confronts the Shipping Board is 
typical of the whole financial and industrial problem 
of the nation. 


Hitting Corporations Over the Heart 

Some of the members of Congress frankly would 
like to deal a solar-plexus blow to the corporations of 
the country in the form of a confiscatory income 
and excess profits tax. Representative Little, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, says, for instance, that any one 
who wants over $100,000 to live on these days “‘is not 
a good citizen.”” The argument is that no one can sleep 
in more than one bed at a time, nor eat more than one 
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Russia. 


“T have good news,’ said Admiral Benson, chief 
of the Bureau of Navai Operations, as he entered a 
meeting of the War Council some time ago. H¢ 
read a cablegram, reporting the arrival of one oi 
the largest of the American transports at a foreign 
port. ‘‘That’s good news for the country,” said 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, who was 
attending the meeting, “and it is particularly good 
news for me. One of my boys was in that contin 
gent.” Mr. Hurley has two boys in the army, both 
first lieutenants. Sons of Secretaries Daniels, McAdoo, 
Lane and others are in the Army or Navy. Former 
President Taft, chairman of the Labor Policies 
Board, has a son in the Army. Henry P. Davison, 
chairman of the War Council of the American Red 
Cross, has two sons in the Army. 


The High Cost of Eating 

The old-fashioned housewife who'went to market 
with a dollar bill in May, 1913, now carries sixty 
three cents additional in the other pocket, if sh« 
expects to carry away as much in her basket as she 
got for the bill five years ago. This statement by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor 
Department is based on an average of price in 
creases in the staple food articles within the period 
mentioned. Three of the twenty-five articles consid 
ered show a boost of more than, joo,pex cent. in the 
retail price in that ti rt : est increase, 
that for potatoes, was 38*per-cent. That the altitu- 
dinous flights have not béén checked is indicated by 
comparisons made of prices last May with those 
of the year before. The advances for the twelve 
months represented: a five-per cent. increase for 
all the principal food articles, although seven 














showed a decline. These ranging from 64 per 





meal at a time, all of which is true. The men and 
women who live most extravagantly cannot spend 
much more than the income on $5,000,000. What 
then becomes of the balance? It goes into enterprises 
that make the country strong and rich. For years it has 
been going into enormous industrial plants—the very 
plants that have made the United States a strong indus- 
trial nation and a very rich nation, the kind of a nation 
that can push back the Germans industrially, financially 
and in a military sense. Corporations are not inanimate 
organizations that can be hit over the head with an axe, 
without shedding blood. They are simply groups of 
ordinary human beings, some of whom are born rich, and 
some of whom are born poor. The poor ones usually have 
worked hard and saved their money and put their savings 
into stocks and bonds. It is well to move carefully even 
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the present time. This serves an excellent end, es- 
pecially among the neutral nations. Carefully selected 
film productions, depicting scenes at the shipyards, steel 
plants and arsenals of the United States now being sent 
abroad by the Government tell an entirely different tale 
than that which Germany has spread regarding a “‘con- 
temptible army” and half-hearted entrance into the war. 
The influence thus exerted is the more important when it 
is remembered that Germany’s sneers at the effectiveness 
of this country’s war preparations are designed to keep 
the small neutral nations of Europe in a state of fear and 
trembling. The Entente governments are propagandizing 
by means of the film to excellent pttrpose. Evidence of 


cent. for potatoes to less than one per cent. 

for coffee, included onions, flour, sugar, beans and 
cheese between the two extremes. Evidences that 
nothing can entirely set aside the operation of the 
law of supply and demand are found in the higher 
retail pwices charged within the year for corn meal, 
hens, and pork chops, which have advanced from 
20 to 30 per cent. These all figure as substitutes 
for other cereals and meats in the general food conser- 
vation program laid down by the Food Adminis 
tration. These recent advances in the retail prices 
of substitute articles indicate that the law of eco- 
nomics is no more to be abrogated by governmental 
fiat than that the tide should cease to flow in when 
ordered to do so by Canute. 
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German Motor Cars, Armored Cers and Ambulanc:s and their drivers 
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More Equipment or More Efficiency? 


To increase capacity at the cost of 
largely increased investment in machines, 
labor and buildings is not infrequently 
a doubtful step, and one at which the 
wise manufacturer is likely to pause. 


But increased capacity obtained by 
getting greater efficiency out of existing 
equipment must certainly be the aim of 
every competent executive and requires 
no justification. 


This largely explains the rapid growth 
in the use of electric power in industry 
and the widespread application of West- 
inghouse Individual Motor Drive. 


If you could locate every machine in 
your plant at the most advantageous 
point, without regard to line-shafting or 
belts— 


These two pictures illustrate 
two ways of increasing out- 
put. Which do you prefer ? 


esting 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 
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If you could adjust the speed of each 
machine quickly and easily to the exact 
requirements of its work— 


If you could control that machine’s 
operation either right at the machine or 
at a distance, automatically or semi- 
automatically— 


If you could save time in making 
speed changes—in running the machine 
constantly at correct speed—in avoiding 
shutdown when other machines are in- 
terrupted by accident or other cause— 


If you could save power by delivering 
it right at the machine and avoiding 
losses in transit through friction and 
belt-slippage— 

If you could do all these things and 
more, don’t you think you could in- 
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crease output without additional ma- 
chines, labor and buildings? 


That’s what can be done with West- 
inghouse Individual Motor Drive—a 
motor for every machine and every 
machine an independent unit. 


Westinghouse engineers have had 
experience in solving every kind of 
power problem. They will gladly con- 
sult with you or your engineers as to the 
ways of increasing capacity in your 
plant without increasing costs. If they 
find that individual drive is not as 
desirable for your purpose as some other 
drive, they will not hesitate to tell you so. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


There’s Many a 
Ride Left in That 
Rim-Cut Tire 


Put a Goodyear Rim- 
Cut Patch inside it 
and keep it in service 


ANY a tire that has 
been discarded by the 
owner because of a fabric 
break, rim-cut or blow-out, 
can be kept in service by 
means of the Goodyear 
Rim-Cut Patch. This patch 
is of multiple-fabric heavily 
reinforced construction, de- 
signed for application on the 
inside of the tire, and made 
with flaps which fit under- 
neath the bead of the tire 
on both sides to hold the 
patch in place. It is flexible 
and enduring, and once 
applied is out of sight and 
mind. It is a most effective 
means of increasing tire 
mileage, and of keeping 
your tire costs down. Re- 
member the last thousand 
miles are the cheapest. 


The Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit is 
an assortment of the most needed 
tire accessories handily arranged 
in a compact package. Your car 
ought to carry one. 


GOODS YEAR 


TIRE SAVERS 


MERICA is determined the war shall 
not end until Germany is completely 
and finally beaten. Germany, on the 
other hand, is bent upon bringing the war 
to an end before another winter. She 
| dreads the thought of a fifth winter of war, 
and her main ally—Austria—fears it even 
more. America, convinced in the lan- 
guage of President Wilson that the German 
Government as at present constituted is 
“a thing without conscience, or honor, or 
capacity for covenanted peace,” entered 
the war to secure a peace after victory by 
the exercise of “force without stint or 
limit.”” The enormity of our war prepara- 
tions, the amount and the character of our 
contribution on the western front have 
already convinced German leaders of their 
folly in forcing America into the struggle. 
Germany is prepared to use every available 
resource to secure an armistice before the 
full strength of America is felt upon the 
firing line. German intrigue is more to be 
feared than German armies. Foch has 
clearly outgeneraled Ludendorf and the 
German General Staff. The Allied armies 
are more than a match, man for man, for 
the Teutonic armies. But the Allies have 
not yet been able to equal or to offset 
Teuton propaganda and intrigue behind 
the lines. America and the Allies should 
not be lulled into a sense of false security. 
German propaganda keeps a little more 
under cover now, but it is not killed. 

It is easy to make the mistake of at- 
tributing everything unfavorable to Ger- 
man money or propaganda. Let us rec- 
ognize there is a lot of unrest and pacifism 
entirely apart from any imaginable Pots- 
dam influence. But Potsdam is ready 
always to make capital out of social and 
industrial unrest and the pacifist spirit 
in enemy countries, and has done enough 
of it to be feared. See what German 
propaganda did in Russia and almost 
accomplished in Italy. See how it sought 
to undermine the resistance of France. 
See how at this very moment, when Foch’s 
masterly counterstroke is beating back 
the Germans, England is facing a strike in 
munition plants, involving 200,000 work- 
ers, which checks the flow of munitions to 
the front. The English labor crisis is 
a direct challenge on the part of cer- 
tain workmen to the authority of the 
government, which, under the Defense 
of the Realm Act, has power to regulate 
national industries. One factor in the 
trouble is a strong pacifist intrigue, 
active in every. workshop, which seeks 
to force a peace without victory. 

The dispatches do not say German 
money is fostering this intrigue, but there 
is no way in which Germany could more 
profitably spend money. This is the sort 
of game Germany tried in the United 
States in 1915, when through David Lamar, 
“The Wolf of Wall Street,”’ she spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to organize 
Labor’s National Peace Council which 
protested against the sale of munitions by 
this country to the Allies. Lamar and 
Rinteln, Berlin’s agent, are now behind 
prison bars, but that has not marked the 
end of German propaganda. While Eng- 
land is facing a labor crisis, 40,000 workers 
in New England and New Jersey factories, 
engaged in government work and receiving 
the highest wages ever paid, are on strike. 
Commissioner Wood of the State Board of 
Conciliation says Massachusetts is suffer- 
ing from an “epidemic of strikes.” It 
takes only a few adroit agitators in a work- 
shop to stir up unrest. We have a letter 
from a union workman saying that labor 
is behind the Government in every effort 
to win the war, and that it is the walking 
delegates who stir up the trouble and who 
should be suppressed. We believe he is 
right. The I. W. W. has been exceedingly 
active in stirring up strikes and preaching 
the doctrine that it was to the interest of 





industrial labor to oppose the war. The 


German Propaganda Not Dead 
By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


| Department of Justice has just rounded 
up seven I. W. W. agents. The I. W. W. 
has been abundantly supplied with funds 
since the war began. What is their 
source? 

German money has been used to in- 
fluence or control the press in America. 
The ending of German ownership of a 
New York daily does not mark the. end 
of .German influence of the press. This 
newspaper had supported the war ever 
since we entered it. It hadtodoso. The 
same thing is true of every other publica- 
tion owned or subsidized by German 
money. They are all behaving them- 
selves now, biding the time when they can 
come to the enemy’s aid. A certain chain 
of newspapers is now wildly patriotic, 
taking a red, white and blue bath every 
day, but when the psychological moment 
arrives it will be found subtly pleading the 
enemy’s cause as it has done in the past. 
America is out to help the Allies‘to give Ger- 
many the worst licking a nation hasever had. 
Any individual or newspaper that argues 
we should quit before that end is attained is 
pleading the cause of Germany. Rudyard 
Kipling recently denounced a compromise 
peace. ‘When Germany begins to realize 
that defeat is certain,” said he, “we shall 
be urged in the name of mercy, toleration, 
loving kindness, for the sake of the future 
of mankind or by similar appeals, to make 
some sort of compromise with, or extend 


some recognition to, the power which has: 


for its one object the destruction of man, 
body and soul. If we accept these pleas 
we will betray mankind as effectively as 
though we had turned our backs on the 
battle from the first.” 


A Tricky Peace Move 


N official peace feeler from Berlin 
through Vorwaerts, the Socialist or- 
gan, says that Germany has made sugges- 
tions for a peace conference to the Spanish 
Government. The gist of the proposal is 
to go back to the status quo ante in the 
west, and to leave the Russian and Rou- 
manian treaties undisturbed. The terms 
are unthinkable and may be regarded as 
being advanced primarily for their effect 
on the people of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The Allied powers have been 
very slow to come to Russia’s aid, but the 
conviction has crystallized that there can 
be no assurance of world peace in the 
future if Germany is allowed to make Rus- 
sia a vassal state. Berlin to Vladivostok 
has in it as great a menace to security and 
peace as Berlin to Bagdad. Germany has 
been foiled in the latter, but has not yet 
been blocked in the former. The organiza- 
tion of a stable government in Russia, the 
reorganization of Russia’s army, and its 
use against Germany on the eastern front 
are the biggest questions of the hour. If 
these things are done, the Russian people 
themselves must do them, but they can 
be accomplished only with Allied coopera- 
tion and support. This is what so-called 
intervention means. America and the Allies 
propose to give to Russia friendly aid in 
solving her problems. The provisional 
government in Siberia has asked for joint 
military action of the Allies to cooperate 
with the Czecho-Slovaks and the loyal Rus- 
sians in Siberia. Washington has acted 
upon the request and awaits the practically 
certain favorable reply of Japan. The 
majority of the Russian people will wel- 
come the economic and military expedi- 
tions of America and the Allies, but before 
these enter Asiatic Russia it will be neces- 
sary to have their friendly and disinter- 
ested attitude made plain in order to offset 
lying Bolshevist propaganda. The report 
comes from Washington that the armed 
force is to be so small as not to cause appre- 
hension among the Russians. I would 
suggest that it would be a great mistake, 
on the contrary, if it is so small as to cause 





no apprehension among the Germans. 


Every Drop of 
Havoline Oil 
Makes Good 


Every drop of Havoline 
Oil is like every other drop. 
There are no ‘‘seconds,”’ 
no weaklings, none that 
ask for exemption from the 
important work of properly 
lubricating the intricate 
mechanism of your car, 
under conditions of highest 
heat and severest pressure. 








The uniform quality of 
Havoline Oil makes every 
drop thoroughly equal to 
the requirements of com- 
plete lubrication. For par- 
tial lubrication, or the 
breaking down of the film 
of oil that keeps moving 
surfaces apart, is deadly to 
acar. It causes gas leak- 
age, loss of power, decreased 
mileage on gas, excessive 
friction and wear, and big- 
ger repair bills. 


HAVOLINE 








@ U.S. PAT. OFF 


“It makes a difference’’ 


Thousands of careful 
motorists have such com- 
plete faith in Havoline Oil 
that they refuse to use any 
other lubricant even occa- 
sionally. They prize that 
peculiar satisfaction of a 
perfect running motor, un- 
failing acceleration, and 
noiseless transmission of 
power to the rear wheels. 


That’s why Havoline Oil 
makes a difference. 


Havoline Oil comes in 
sealed containers, your 
guarantee of uniform qual- 
ity, full quantity, all-Havo- 
line, no waste, noimpurities. 


Havoline greases are 
compounded of Havo- 
line Oil and pure, sweet 
tallow. Clean to han- 
dle and correct in body. 


Indian Refining Company 
Incorporated 
Producers and Refiners of Petroteum 


NEW YORK 
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Pilfering as 


a Fine Art 


Continued from page 180 


Every experienced player knows that the 
minute he reaches first base it is his busi- 
ness to watch the pitcher that he may 
know, as nearly as he can figure out, just 
when it is safest for him to make his start to 
steal second. The runner also studies the 
twirler most intently that he may note 
every motion that he makes, so as not to be 
caught napping off the cushion by some 
sudden and unexpected twist and throw. 

The runner, however, realizes that no 
matter how intently he watches the twirler, 
the catcher is paying equally close atten- 
tion to the runner and also is striving to 
catch him off his guard. The backstop 
also is the one player most likely to note 
the manner in which the man on the path 
takes a lead off the base, and unless the 
latter is exceedingly clever, the catcher is 
going to know when the real start for 
second is about to be made. And, when 
the start is anticipated, a “pitch out” is 
sure to be signaled for and a lightning 
throw made from the plate to score a put- 
out at the keystone sack. The runner also 
must beat the throw of the backstop when 
he attempts to pilfer third, though while 
on second he is further from the backstop 
than when on the initial cushion and can- 
not be so intently watched by the back- 
stop. However, there is not much of an 
advantage in this, for the shortstop, second 
baseman and pitcher are on the alert, and 
their feints are sure to keep him pretty 
close to the sack. 

No one can watch a game of ball and not 
realize that it is imperative that a player 
keep his eyes open at all times if he hopes 
tosucceed. Constant alertness is as essen- 
tial to the safety or advancement of the 
player as it is to the pilot who is steering a 
mighty ocean liner in or out of a harbor. 
The “dopey” player must go on the rocks 
sooner or later, even though he may be a 
marvel in some one particular department. 

Many catchers have the knack of throw- 
ing the ball to second down to a science, 
and practically every ball they hurl, no 
matter how awkward their positions may 
be when they receive the horsehide from 
the pitchers, they will peg swift and 
straight as an arrow. 

To circumvent all of the forces opposed 
to him, the runner must get away from the 
cushion like a streak while the pitcher is 
making his windup, and use a slide of some 
kind to complete his effort to steal. Even 
then the ball ofttimes will beat him to the 
bag. 

However, there are some backstops who 
are afraid to throw and make the peg to 
second no more often than is absolutely 
necessary. For these the runner always 
is watching and with them he will take 
chances which he would not with a fearless 
backstop. The catcher who always gets 
the ball away the instant he receives it, 
whether it happens to be a good toss from 
the pitcher or not, is the one most dreaded 
by the would-be base-pilferers, for they 
never know when the ball will speed over 
their heads straight to its mark. 

Qne of the greatest ball players who ever 
donned a mitt, and the premier of all short- 
stops when in his prime, was Hans Wagner, 
and a remark or two of his concerning the 
best method of beating the runners de- 
serves genuine attention. ‘When a run- 
ner is heading toward a base which you are 
guarding to receive the throw,”’ said Hans, 
“keep your eye on the ball and not on the 
runner, but be sure you know your distance 
from the sack: Inexperienced players 
sometimes make perfect catches, but im- 
perfect motions when they try to reach 
the runner, because they have underesti- 
mated the distance between them and the 
base. Nothing makes a fielder feel more 


foolish than to catch the ball, reach for the 
runner and then realize that the latter slid 
by him to safety because the fielder was 
playing either too far inside or outside. 
Occasionally it is not a bad play to block 
the runner, but it is very poor baseball to 





strive to block every runner who is making 
for second base. Some don’t need to be| 
blocked and others are so clumsy that their | 
slides are really funny. It is well to study | 
the manner in which all of your opponents | 
slide, as most of them have qualities which | 
are purely personal, and by studying you 
may think of something to offset almost | 
everything attempted.” 

Base-stealing is one of the main cogs in a 
baseball machine. It means something | 
more than endeavoring, hit or miss, to try | 
tc steal the next base ahead, once a runner | 
reaches the paths. If the runner uses bad 
judgment and is retired it may result in a 
defeat for his team, so all care must be used 
to make every attempted steal successful. 
Some statisticians have estimated that 
stolen bases account for two-thirds of the 
runs scored by any team. With this in| 
mind the value of a man like Cobb can be 
appreciated. 

Most players, at the outset, assert that | 
if they have the speed they will accomplish 
the rest. That is not true. Speed surely 
is essential, but it is not everything, and 
many players who are but ordinarily fast | 
are better pilferers than their more speedy | 
rivals. Why? Because the slower man is | 
often the more brainy man, and is quicker 
to take advantage of any loophole left open 
by the opposition. And right here is a tip 
for the fan. Don’t always moan and yell 
when the man on first fails to keep dashing 
back and forth every time the pitcher 
moves his arm. The runner may be wait- 
ing for that loophole, and at the most unex- 
pected moment make a spurt and reach the 
desired cushion, simply because he noted 
that both the shortstop and second base- 
man were playing too far off and could 
not get back to the base in time to 
cover it. 

It is not the straight steal from one base 
to another which is usually successful. 
In fact the percentage tables prove that 
the chances against such a steal being 
made successfully are about three to one. 
The winning pilferer takes advantage of 
some faulty motion of the pitcher, his in- 
ability to whirl and throw to the bag or 
lameness upon the part of some infielder. 

One of the most successful second base- 
men in modern baseball was Evers, and he 
was a wizard at retiring ambitious base- 
stealers. The principal reason for his 
effectiveness was that he was able to catch 
the ball with his glove hand at all angles, 
without using the throwing hand. 

Would-be base-pilferers are up against 
it hardest when they are opposed by a 
clever shortstop and second baseman work- 
ing in perfect harmony. Such combina- 
tions are rare, but they have existed, and 
when they did they kept steals by their 
opponents down to a minimum. Tinker 
and Evers constituted such a wonderful 
combination, and to the onlookers it ap- 
peared as if their movements were directed 
by intuition. Dahlen and Gilbert made 
the best combination of the kind ever pos- 
sessed by the Giants; Barry and Collins 
also formed a wonderful partnership for 
the guarding of the second cushion, as also 
did Wagner and Ritchey, when this team 
were together on the Pirates. 


Color Harmony . 


R®& ENTLY a LEstte’s correspondent 
visited an immense rifle range, where 
several hundred of the “Buffaloes,” the 
colored troops recruited in the East, were at 
practice. While he watched the men, a 
youthful colored lieutenant stepped up and, 
noting that the presented credentials were 
O. K., explained all about the practice. 
The lieutenant was a man of education, 
polished in manner and most affable. 
Upon parting the correspondent asked 
him his name and, with a twinkle in his eye 
and a broad smile, he answered, “It’s 
one that, in the circumstances, you will 








be able to remember. It’s White, sir?” 










President of the X.... Auto Mnfg. Co. 


Battery 


Acorrect size 
for every car 
~—at District Service 
Stations everywhere 





His Engineers Staged This Test 


e Oldest Service to Automobile Owners 


" HY,” said J. M. W. to his engineer, 
“should a car owner puzzle his brains 
about the patent insides of this, that, 

and the other battery? 


“Most sensible folks who ride in cars don’t 
know and they don’t want to know whether 
battery plates are made of wrinkled rubber or 
puckered lead. 


“What they do want to know is that they are 
getting battery service from the best battery 
made—from a battery that can and actually 
has won a side-by-side test, designed to dem- 
onstrate beyond question which one carries 
the most power and lives the longest life. 


“Such being the case, it is up to you and me 
to make the test that will settle the question.” 


Taking the best two of six batteries sub- 
mitted—Prest-O-Lite and a competitor of 
equal capacity—the engineer placed both to- 
gether, with a new stiff eight-cylinder engine, 
in the coldest room of a big cold storage plant. 


There he left the whole exhibit, batteries 
and engine, to chill for seventeen hours in a 
ten-below-zero temperature. 


The two batteries were then hooked up in turn 
to the engine, which they were asked to spin 
continuously—as long as it would run—to 
the limit of the battery’s strength and power. 
At the finish of four successive trials-—with a 
rest of from one to three minutes between 
each—the score for the two batteries read:— 


for COMPETITOR 
142 Seconds 
13 





for PREST-O-LITE 
237 Seconds 132 Revolution: 
ee 10 wid 





75 Revolutions 
5 ‘6 
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A victory for the Prest -O-Lite—a clean decisive 
victory—in the toughest battery contest which could 
possibly be staged. 


The answer—for you who ride in cars and buy 
batteries—is self-evident. Join the Prest -O- Lite 
Cian!—and forget your battery troubles. 

There is a Prest-O-Lite Service Station man in your 
neighborhood. Write us for his name. 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

In Canada: The Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 








J. M. W. of the Prest-O-Lite Clan 
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Ask Your Dealer for 
Vulcan Springs 















JENKINS VULCAN 
SPRING CO. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Branches: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1402 Chestnut St 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
1024 Hennepin Ave 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
209 So. Houston St 


READING, PA. 
538 Franklin St 


SUMTER, S. C 
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} Readers’ Guide and Study | 
| Outline 


> Edited by DANIEL 


C. 


KNOWLTON, Ph.D. { 
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JATRIOTISM demands that every one 
should be well-informed as to the great 
struggle the water. LESLIE’s 
through its articles and pictures has sought 
to bring home to all its readers the salient 
facts of this epoch-making contest. It was 
nor 
in the struggle that the American public 
began be really alive to the war. It 
has now penetrated to the remotest re 
cesses of our land, and if we are to do our 
part toward the winning of it we must 
know what it is all about. Some of us will 
have to do considerable reading to make 
up for the two years and a half which we 
have let slip by with our paying little, if 
any, caesar“ to developments in Europe 
We must all again, even 
og our school-days may lie far behind 
It has been the purpose of these col- 
umns to LESLIE'S readers to realize 
just what we are passing through in these 
days of our nation’s testing, by suggest 
ing books for further reading. Space has 
not permitted any general discussion of the 
war literature. Now that our vacation 
days are here it has seemed appropriate 
to suggest some the most worth-while 
books which have thus far appeared. A 
small beginning was made in the last issue 
by citing a few of the books covering the 
causes of the war. 

The busy person who is interested in 
running down some casual allusion to 
events which have already taken place, 
or perhaps is in doubt as to what a “bar 
rage’’ may be or who “‘ Dumba” was, will 
find these points and others cleared up in 
the War Cyclopedia (Committee on Pub 
lic Information) sold at twenty-five cents. 


If he 


across 


“go to s¢ hool”’ 


Us 


assist 


ot 


° . | 
until our own country became involved | 


is looking for information on some: 


topic connected with the struggle, he 
should consult America at War: a handbook 
of Patriotic Education References, edited by 
Professor Hart for the Committee on Pa- 
triotism of the National Security League 
Doran). Many people have tried to keep 
a clipping file, preserving some of the notes 
which were exchanged between this coun- 
try and Germany. This handbook con 
tains much of this documentary material, 
and its list of books and references meet 


all the needs of the average reader, with 
out consulting any other bibliography. 
One of the best and most recent bibliog 


raphies covering, not only the war itself 

but also what lies back of it, is that by 
Professor G. M. Dutcher, A Selected Critical 
Bibliography of Publications in English re 

lating to the World War (McKinley Pub 
lishing Co., Philadélphia), sold for twenty 

five Another pamphlet with which 
everyone ought to be acquainted is Pro 
fessor S. Harding’s Study the Great 
War. This is divided into chapters and 
is a most complete syllabus by topics, with 
references following each chapter. A 
woman’s club would find it most helpful 
in studying the war from its beginning to 
April 3, 1918. This one of the pub 
lications of the Committee on Public In 
formation and is sold for twenty-five cents. 

In this same connection should be men 

tioned a little pamphlet called War Fact 
Tests for Graduation and Promotion, pre 
pared by W. Allen of the Institute for 
Public Service (World Book Co., Yonkers). 
This booklet is supposed to contain what 
every person ought to know about 
war and is designed especially for 
use of 


cents 


is 


the 
s¢ hools. 
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Our Flying Men in Italy 


Continued 
equipped with his life-preserver 
helmet. The exchange took usually 
than two minutes from the time the 
engine was stopped until the propeller was 
in action again, and the flight started. 
his eliminated the liability 
dam hydroplane in beaching it, 
the keel grounded, 
one of the wings strikes an object, putting 
the machine out of commission for a time, 
to say nothing of the engine overheating 

it ‘“‘taxis” ‘to use the technical term) 
to its landing place. 
\s the students critizise the various types 


place 
and 


less 


also of 


ing 
sometimes 1S or 


ol Pp janes the air is full of such expressions 
he “overhang,” “the retreat,” “the stag 
cer,” “washout,” or “dihedral lines,’ which 


of course really means “‘the gradual reduc 


tion of the angle of incidence.” 

But the air is not only full of technical 
phrases. It is replete with good American 
chaff. You cannot have a bunch of strong 
healthy youngsters full of ginger and snap 
keyed up to top notch, without their 
engaging in friendly competition among 


themselves. As I heard one apologize for 
not getting up in the air as quickly as he 
might, ‘This is what kappened—the right 
hand control was so stiff I “Oh, that 


was Il 


I thought you had forgotten your 


instructions!” or, ‘‘ I'll bet his motor’s hot, 
and I’m going up next! ‘Did you get a 
hop?’ Did 1?” “He wants me to spiral 
in E” (type “Hope he forgets it!’ 

‘Say! It’s bumpy all right in the air!” 
What kind of a pilot are you?” “A fair 
weather one only—” ‘Did you see the 
Kid solo today? He’s some boy!” ‘I 


haven't been up in A, but B is a wender” 


rom page 


}and so it went, which caused me to think | 


1S 3 


that they no doubt learned much quicker 


owing to the fact that there was this 
rivalry going on than if they had been 
alone. 


The friendly rivalry was not confined to 
| the students as it notice 
able in the heads of the American command 
who took a delight in trying to get in the 
first flight in the morning before their 
Italian confréres, and in urging their men 
to try to make more flights and in keeping 
their machines in the best condition. 


alone, was Very 


Sometimes at night, after dinner, a little 
music is indulged in as a relaxation. Of 
course the Italians shine there. Many a 


pilot or chauffeur in overalls is humming 
selections from grand opera. Some of the 
Ameri good musicians. 
One especially was a splendid pianist, and 
would rattle for an hour at a time 
selections from Schubert or Mendelssohn’s 


boys also are 


way 


Melody in F, to what seemed almost a 
sacrilege, that is, play it in ragtime for 
a change 

I am afraid Flight Commander was 
not as gifted musically as he was in avia 
tion, as he would invariably ask for ‘* High 
Jinks”! Then after that had been ren 


dered and some « lassical piece followed, he 


would murmur again, * High Jinks! that’s 
what I like.”” Sometimes against the pro 
test of his fellow officers “ High Jinks” was 


again in evidence. But the change 
from the daily grind, and forgetting for the 
time whether you were in the air that day 

25 or 41 minutes— was good for all con 
cerned So let us leave them to their di 
version, and if they prefer ‘‘ High Jinks,” 
for heaven’s sake let them have it, as their 
day has surely been composed of high jinks. 


once 


the } 
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The Greatest Transportation 


Force in the World 
Continued from page 171 


foremen and 
that while 
sC> of the 
> OWN auto- 


owners, superintendents, 
operatives. Here we found 
this classification represented 2 
population of the country, 2.1‘ 
mobiles. This occ upation is not one which 
must necessarily cover a wide area. Yet 
every hour and minute must count, for all 
of the products are vitally necessary in the 
war program. 

It has been estimated that we have 
enough coal and crude oil underground 
to provide amply for even the needs -of 


war for hundreds of years, but these 
products must be mined, piped and trans 
ported to keep the fires of industry at 


full blast. Time is therefore an essential 
and time saving of paramount importanc« 
Here we must mine minutes, and here 
again the automobile is helping. 

The next 


two classifications are com 
posed ol t 


hotel proprietors, restaurant 
owners, boarding-house keepers, clerks, and 


employees. Here, if anywhere, we might 
expect to find the passenger cars used 
almost wholly for recreation. But whil 


these two combined classifications re 
present 11.5% of the population, only 
3.9°, of these people are automobilk 
owners. 

rhis survey of the automobile and its 
many and diversified uses only serves to 
strengthen the conclusion that it consti- 
tutes the greatest transportation force in 
the world. \ force that is more needed 
in the war than any other. For only a 
few months back New York harbor was 
filled with vessels loaded with materials 


vital to the war needs of our Allies. 

These badly they were 
needed could not proceed, could not help 
to the congestion in New York 
terminals because they had no coal. The 


vessels as as 


lessen 


situation was so grave that colliers from 
England came across the Atlantic Ocean 
to bunker these ships This serves to 


emphasize the importance ‘of transporta 
tion of which the automobile 
great contributing factors 


is one of the 


Automobile passenger service 
nearly double that of 
railroads 
Under the ruling of the Fuel Adminis 
trator, all industry suffered a five-day shut 


down for the lack Chis could not 
mean that the United States was short of 


of coal 


coal, but that the speeding up of industry 
on the war program had destroyed the 
balance. . It was again transportation that 
was needed. We simply shut down output 
long enough to allow the carriers of the 
country to catch up 


Che estimated possible annual passenget 
mile service of motor cars is about 60,000,- 
000,000 as compared with 35,000,000,000 
passenger miles attributed to our railroads 
hese multipliers of energy are traveling 
$0,000,000 miles a day, the equivalent of 
1.600 times around the world. Many a 
nation has been eonquered, not for lack of 


bravery or men, but for the lack of 
transportation. We are farther from 
our bases of supply than any warring 


nation. 


Getting more done in 
less time 


rhis nation must devote every ounce of 
energy to produce more food, more muni 
tions, but with the enormous increé 
must come more transportation; more done 
in less time We cannot go back to the 
days of the army mule and pack saddle, the 
prairie schooner and the “ hoss shay.” 
Speed, speed and more speed is the cry. 
And America answers with her 5,000,000 
automobiles—the greatest transportation 
tool, the greatest aid to personal efficiency 
in the world. 


ises 


one 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Williams College has 1,284 men in the 
fighting service 
Ten per cent. of the entire population of 
Massachusetts, OT 300,000 people ol voting 
age, are unable to read or write English 
Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- Receipts of the Internal Revenue 
ventions wanted by manufacturers, and prices of 


“eae . 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Our | Bureau show that as the war progresses 


four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans ry} are » ing less > y 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | Ame ricans are spe nding les on travel and 


Your Idea Wanted, Patent Your Inven- 
tion. I'll help you market it Send for 4 free books 
list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc 
Advice free. Patents advertised free Richard B 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington 
D. C., or 2276 I Woolworth Bidg., New York 





, res. 3 . - more on amusements 
Wanted an Idea! Think of Some Sim- The W ens | d 
ple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may a ar epartmen aS Issued an 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions,” | order enabling colored nurses registered 


R loilph & Co., Dept. 789, W shington D.C . “ 
tandolph oO ept. « a » by the Red Cross to render service for 





______HELP_ WANTED — their own race in the army. 
Men—Women Wanted for Government A New York State representative has 
war positions Thousands needed immediately. | introduced a bill in the legislature to in 


Good salaries; permanent employment liberal > " 
vacations; other advantages. We prepare you and | Clude candy and chewing gum in the ra 
you secure a position or we refund your money. Ask : ‘ & vail = 

lor booklet OL," free to citizens, Washington Civil | Hons of the American soldier 

Service School, 2018 Marden Bidg., Wash., D. C To meet expected trade attacks by 


Government Positions Pay Big Money. Germany after the war, a great dye com 


Get prepared for ‘‘exams"’ by former U. 8. ¢ ‘vil bine has been organized in “ngland 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free ; “a B . I flan 
booklet, 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. | Capitalized at $15,000,000,000 
’ . T ’ ‘lai ing le irc » fice 
Wanted Immediately—U. Govern-| _ Claiming that one-third the efficiency 
ment wants thousands men—women, for office | Of coal miners is lost by the use of liquor 
,0sitions $100 month List »ositions free : acs : . Da, nt as i 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 8127. Rochester, N. ¥ the mine owners of Pennsylvania demand 
AITO WAI a a dry law to speed up coal output 


AGENTS WANTED a < 
__ AGEN ~ lhe American Red Cross has announced 
Agents: Something New. 2 in 1 Rever-| that the Government ban against foreign 


sible Raincoat. Not sold in stores. Two coats for : . 48 4 
the price of one Guaranteed. Clear $12 a day service for women who have relatives in . _ 
Write for territory and demonstrating sample. Guar-| the service does not include army nurses yright 1918, by The Goody T ubes. r he quality ot Good year T aan 
anteed Raincoat Co., 3840 North St., Dayton, O - Copyright Rubber Company = P J 





Used By More Motorists 
Than Any Other Tube 


Forty per cent of all new cars—such cars as 
Locomobile, Packard, Cadillac, Franklin, 
as well as those of lesser at Bees 
equipped at the factory with Goodyea 














~ A colored trooper boasting in public and th : ater an —e ¢ om 

— , bo 1eir unmatched efficiency in service 

Z wie Tee : ; ) : F) 
= —, by A —— ~ speeches of how he won the French C ross 
vent punctures and Dept Le Liberal profits.| of War, was arrested recently in Bridge 

rice “cess. Ce Jept. L-1 Cincinnati oO . . 

=— — . “ ———— port, Conn , asa deserter irom the 26st} 
Agents—Ho- Ro- Co Medicated Skin and | [nfantrv. 
scalp soap and toilet goods plan beats everything " , . ' 
for agent's profits. ‘Ho-Ro-Co.”, 140 Locust St President Wilson has commuted to life 


St. Louis, Mo —_________ | imprisonment the death sentence imposed 


ADDING. Ms AC HINES by court martial upon a private in our 
Save Time, Labor—cost less than n the| /orces in France charged with deserting in 
@ , ’ 
average mistake. ‘Phe Ray adds with speed and | face of the enemy. 
accuracy of highest priced machines. Also directly “ % 


, . led 
subtracts. Used by U. 8. Government, Interna The W ar Industries Board has appealed 
tional Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry., business and pro-| {o  tray eling salesmen to reduce the 
fessional men everywhere. Complete for $25.00 . 
Handsome desk stand free Send no money, but amount ol their baggage to avoid conges 
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the business free. Small capital required. The Harrison 


have made them the largest selling brand 
in the world. 
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6% Bonds of 
Solid Worth 


HE first mortgage serial bonds, 

safeguarded under the Straus Plan, 
are a logical investment for the funds 
of any one wishing complete safety and 
a good interest return. 


Call or write for our booklet, “Safety 
and 6‘;.’’ and our current 6°, offerings 
in $100, $500 and $1,000 denominaticns. 


Ask for Booklet No. H-803 


S-\W.STRAUS &'CO. 





Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Fran 
Philadelphia Kansas City 


36 years without loss to any investor 
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The First Six Volumes 


of the 


SLATTERY LIBRARY 


reproduced above for the ready ref- 
erence of investors and will be supplied 
without charge on request Check off 
books desired in blank below 

Before Investing 
Always Investigate 


‘GLATTERY@¢ 


Investment Securities 
Exchange Place, New York 
Re: Offer 77-D 

Please supply me, free of 
Handbooks marked **X." 

. Investor’s Pocket Manual. 
. Standard Oi! Blue Book. 

. Independent Oil Book. 

. Sugar Stocks Handbook. 

. Copper Stocks Handbook 

. Motor Stocks Handbook. 
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New Partial Payment 
Combinations 


All Baby Bonds 
Government municipal 
public utility and industrial 

Diversified 


5 i tos 


railroad 


for saf+ty and yielding 


Requiring initial deposits of 310 


to $50 
Monthly 
Send for Circular 


to $25 
M-4 


Partial Payment Bond Suggestions 


John Muir & (0 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


Payments; $5 


Odd Lots 














emi-annt 
AU RELIU S-SWANSON CO., 

Assets over $400,000.00 
28 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 


Inc. 
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MARCEAU 
HOWARD ELLIOTT 
The eminent railroad 
man who has again 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, a 
position he held from 


merly 


chairman of the 
executive commit- 
tee. He began his 
career asa rodman. 


PAA BAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAABAA AHA BAAAAAADABRAAAAAABAABDSD 


NOTICE. 
New York, 
the early 





© BaRkis & EWING 
WILLIAM C. POTTER 
A prominent min- 


ing engineer, 
vice-presi- 
dent of the Guar- 
anty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 


1903 to 1913. After and interested in was recently reelected 
acting for years as other important en- prestdent of the Na- 
president of the New terprises, lately ap- tional Automobile 
Haven Railroad, he pointed member of Chamber of Com- 
returned to the the Federal Air- merce. This organi- 
Northern Pacific as craft Board. He zation has taken 


had previously 
been chief of the 
equipment division, 
U. S. Signal Corps. 


FLO OO OF Fe rr te 


—_—— rs to LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, 
e placed on what is known as “ 
delice ry of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, 


AMPRELL BRO® 

CHARLES CLIFTON 

Of Buffalo, head of 
the Pierce-Arrow Mo- 
tor Car Company 
and one of the lead- 
ing figures in the au- 
tomobile world, who 


for- 


action looking to ad- 
ditional standardiza- 
tion in the manufac- 
turing of automobiles. 


I rrr ro Or re oo or oe 


‘ifth Avenue, 
’ entitling them to 


225 


Jasper’s Preferred List,’ 


in emergencies, to answer by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $5 directly to the 


in Nex 


for answering questions, 


office of LESLIE’S 
made 
w “Ji r,”’ Financial Editor, 


sh 
1S pe 


York, and not through any subscription agency. 


No charge is 


and all communications are treated confidentially. A 
three-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 


{/] inguiri¢ s should be addressed 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


FEW days ago the industrial stocks 
sold off. Some said it was because a 
noted mathematical expert had warned 
the public to unload. Another authority 


had warned the owners of railroad shares | 


to do the same. These warnings may have 

had some effect on the market but they 

were not responsible for its selling mood. 
The big men who operate on large lines 


are not affec 
Hesitation in 
my 
entered 
war revenue 

Stocks when headlines in 
newspapers read as one in the Herald did: 
‘Net lax on Corporations May 
Be Trebled.” On this came the 
iking over of the telegraph_and telephone 


the stock market came, as 
will recall, when Congress 
upon the task of drafting a new 


bill. 


WwW eal 


readers 


ened 


Income 





Lop of 


ires by the Government for no other 
reason than to satisfy the demands of so 
called labor union leaders. They had 
tried, without success, to force the em 


ployees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to join an outside organization. 


When they failed, they did what other 
union leaders have done so successfully. 
They appealed to Washington and Wash 
ington listened as it has done at other 
times, and then came the threat that the 
Government would take over the telephone 
and telegraph lines and add one more to 
the astonishing list of our Socialistic 
actions. 

Everybody knows that the telegraph 


and telephone lines have been in the hands 
ablest administrators in this coun 
Ihe service is the cheapest and best 
in the world. I with knowledge of 
experiences many occasions while 
traveling abroad. Let me predict—and 
I ask my readers to paste this in their hats 

that the result of governmental control 


the 


speak 


on 


of the telegraph and telephone lines will be | 


analogous to that which has followed gov- 


} and whose transactions range into millions | 
ted by these transient moods. | 


| all capital will be curtailed and the 


ernmental control of railroads and express 
companies—poorer serviceand higher rates 

Railroad net earnings under government 
ownership show a decided decrease, though 
rates are the highest on record and though 
the Government has done what it refused 
to permit the railroads to do—that is to 
pool earnings and put the Sherman anti 
trust law into the discard. Under govern 
ment ownership during the past few months 
two of the most ‘rightful railroad accidents 
on record have happened. Worse than all, 
the Government is not keeping its agree 
ment with security holders when it took 
over the roads. It offers a form of con 
tract so unfair to the owners that it is said 
to threaten the country’s credit 

One of my readers writes: ‘I am afraid 
that after the war politicians will confis 
cate not only the railroads, but other gen 
eral utilities, and railroads will be built 
which will not be commercially needed 
but to gratify the demand for politicians 
currying the favor of the voter. But peo 
ple will be taxed for all these investments, 
Gov 
ernment will find it difficult to collect the 
taxes needed for its support.”’ 

I note that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is undertaking to show tke farmers how 


to increase their wheat acreage. He has | — 
started a campaign to help the wheat 
farmers. The Government has fixed a 
price for wheat twice the price fixed in 


Australia and over twice the price formerly 
regarded in this country as most profit 

able. I have no objections to the farmers 
making all the money they reasonably can 
but why should the Government promote 
the interests of the wheat growers and in 

crease the price of the bread we eat when 
it cuts the pric es of copper, coal and sugar? 
Why should it undertake to cripple some 
industries on the ground that the Govern- 


‘compulsory? 






ment’s needs for war purposes make this 


wl 
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; Analysis of 
Liberty Bond Issues 


We have prepared for the 


: 


e 
; 
: 
E 


= 


> use of investors a concise com- 
= parison of the several issues of 
Liberty Bonds. 


The table shows the yields 


and essential details of the six 


© issues outstanding. Z 


Wal! 


2 A copy will be sent upon 





: request for L-86. 3 
| The National Ciry 
: Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Correspondent Offices in 31 Cities 
Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances = 
a th ih S 
—~— = 





| Permanent 
Monthly Income 
of $25 


can be had for about $3,800 
Invested 17 50 shar 
CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Monthly 
Monthly 


Statements 


Dividends 


Earnings 


























Writ r Cir r LW-oo 
| Henry L nae & Company 
| | 60 Wall Street | 














“Texas Oil’ 


A complete unit in the Oil Industry 
producing, transporting, refining and 
distributing. The investment merit of 
the Texas Company shares carefully 
analyzed in our 


Special Review “L. W.” 


Copy on request 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


lished 18 
( a York Stoc k Exchange 
Members+ New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


33 NEW sT. NEW YORK 




















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed informnation weekly, on situa- 
n in business and financial world. Valuable 
investors and business men 


Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
Central Park West 


Hotel San Remo 74th and 75th Streets, New York 
Overlooking Central Park's most picturesque lake 
Especially attractive during the Spring and Summer 

months. Appeals to fathers, mothers and children 
Reoms and bath——-$2%.50 apwards 
Parlor, bedroom and bath——-§4.00 per day and apwards. 
SPECIAL W EEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet 
Oo ip M MUND M. BRENNAN. 
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Securities for Safety 
Iowa First F. arm Mortgage 


Tax Free Municipal Bonds 


are unaffected by changing conditions. 
H} Farms andcities of the premier agricultural 
state of the Union are the basis of security 
For the investment of surplus funds or sav- 
ings these bonds combine absolute safety 
of praca. dependable income and ready 








boom g 
| $50—$100 —$500—$1000 
| Partial Payments if Desired 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Iowa Investments No. 15 3C 











It has been published that some Cana 
dian steel has been sold in New England 
at high prices to a non-essential industry 
At the same time we are sending large 
shipments of American steel to Canada at 
a low price that our Government has fixed 
I do not wonder that my outspoken friend, 
Hugh Chalmers, as patriotic a citizen as 
there is in this country, protested on the 
part of the automobile men against the 
disruption of the automobile industry 
which threatens to follow the present cur 
tailment program of the War Industries 
Board. 

He is right when he said: “I do not be 
lieve public opinion will back you up in 
your curtailment program. You might as 
well appoint a receiver for the State of 
Michigan if you carry it out. All we ask 
is a square deal. Unless we get sufficient 
steel to liquidate our inventory, thesgntire 
automobile industry faces disaster. We 
know the Gevernment has the power to 
enforce any curtailment order and that it 
needs to have its steel requirements met 





Bankers Mortgage Company 
Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines lowa 
























| For Safety of 
| Capital 





a various issues of 

Real Estate First 
O/o mA aoe Serial Gold 
Bonds recommended by 
this company are char- 
acterized by exceptional 
safety and stability. 
They are the best type 
of war-proof invest- 
ments. Write for booklet, 


_[Bonps 


” 


“A Buyer's Guide to Good Investments. 


Federal 


| Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Harry W. Ford, Pres. 


90 E Griswold Street Detroit 


(129) 


7% with Safety 


of $1 








In denomination 10 to $500, we 


Bonds 


ona building in the central busine 


Seattle 


The safety of 


otier 


950,000 In 
s section of 


this investment is assured 
by the continued growth of Seattle in foreigr 
commerce and shipb iilding, to say not! 
of a permanent future for lumber manufac 
ture, the basic indus try of the region, ar dt he 
thriving condition of agriculture in the Pacific 
Northwest 

Full information, 
literature, on request 











with photographs an 


Northern Bond & Mortgage Company | 


808 Third Ave. - - - - Seattle, Washington 
E. offer ale carefully selected loans on 
improved ‘Seattle property. Unques- 

tioned security and careful attention to 

details. Interest forwarded semi-annually. 

With safety you can aveil yourself of the 

high Western interest rate through 

representation. Send for information. 


JOSEPH E. THOMAS & CO., Inc. 


Third Ave. and Spring St. Seattle, Wash. 


our 





BUY 


War Savings Stamps 


During August, $4.19, and 
onelcent additional for each 
following month during 1918 


$5.00 


is an authorized 


The Government Buys 
it Back from You 
January Ist, 1923 for 


The Leslie-Judge Co. 


agent of the United States Government 
in the sale of Thrift Stamps and War 
Savings Stamps tothe public. 
Our services are gladly rendered free. 





















100 per cent., but something is owed to the 
industry.” Who will deny the justice of 
this statement? 

What encouragement do sec urity hold 
ers get from the action of the Federal Tiade 
Commission in attacking the packers at 
time they are struggling to supply 
the needs of army and navy? I read the 
recent statement of Louis F. Swift that he 
had just been called upon by the Quart 
master’s Department for the America 
army overseas to provide nearly 100,000 
000 bacon and _ 134,000,000 
pounds of canned meat. He must pay the 
live stock producers $80,000,000 for the 
necessary hogs and over $50,000,000 for 
the goo,ooco cattle required. The cattle 
will cost him twice as much and the hogs 
two and a half times as much as in the pre 

| war period. Is it remarkable that prices 
of meat products have advanced? 

The stock market will get out of the 
doldrums just as soon as the Government's 
war revenue policy is clearly defined. It 
will get out of it quicker when we have a 
Congress that will not continuously strike 
at vested rights. As Colonel Roosevelt 
said, in Opposing government ownership 
“ Qur purpose should be to steer between 
the anarchy of unregulated individualism 
and the deadening formalism and inefi 
state ownership.”’ 
| The fcundations of the stock market 
| are still good. Industries engaged in giv 
ing the Government its necessary supplies 
| for war purposes are as busy as ever. The 
labor situation is a threatening factor. The 
crop outlook is an encouraging feature 

lhe next bond issue is not far off. Appre 
| hension regarding the course of the market 
while this issue is being subscribed is nat 
| urally felt. 

In the long run I stil’ believe that the 
patient holders of securities will come out 

| with a profit and that on every 
decline investment securities are 
purchases. 


W hen 


pounds of 


iency ol 


serious 
gi wn 


C., Lovisvitte, Ky As an equipment stock 
Railway Steel Spring seems likely to benefit by the 
ending of the war 


r., Wasuincton, D. C.: One with $2,000 t 
vest with reas oni ible safety might do so ir rst 
class preferred shares of established industrial or 

| railroad corporations. Better diversify your pur 
chases and include Corn Products pfd., paying 
per cent., at par 

F., Catcrte, Coro The industrial 5's guar 
| teed by Col. F. & I. seem a safe and excellent i 
| vestment. Higher-grade bonds giving a lower r 
turn are Atlantic Coast Line R. R. first mtg 
y's, C. B. & Q. joint 4's, So. Pac. R. R. ref. 4's, a 
U. S. Steel s. f 
i D, nes York: N. Y. C. deb. 6's look safe and 
| satisfactor National Enameling & Stamping i 
not “‘a safe rh vestment,”’ but a business man’s pur 
chase. Cuban Cane Sugar is a long-pull specula 
tion. There are more attractive issues which pay 


F., Porttanp, Inp.: I do not consider Ohio 
Cities Gas the right stock for a woman to buy for 
“investment.” The margin above dividends is not 
s The stock is a business man’s purchase 
It would be safer to buy such shares as Atchison 
pfd., Corn Products pfd., So. Pac., C. C. ¢ 
L. pfd., or Kansas City So. pfd 
L., Beaumont, Texas: With your $1200 you 
might buy one or more shares of such stocks as 
Atchison, So. Pac I P. U.S. Steel, Beth. Steel 


Continued on page 198 


| dividends and yet have a speculative possibility 
} suttic ient 
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DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR 


Khaki Service Outfit 


Under every allied flag, in every clime, in every branch of 
the service, the poy GEM Khaki Service 
Outfit has proved itself the staunch, dependable friend 


] 
ular 


of fighting m en. Strong, light, con pact; designed, espe- 
cially for military and naval use. Affords a luxurious, 
quick, easy shave in camp, in the trenches, on shipboard 
Se. anywhere, under any condition. 
oie The seven blades included are in dust-and-rust- 


proof, wax- wrapped package, sealed. 


Separate set Gem Blades, 7 for 50Oc. 


paper 


More than twenty-five years old— 
Millions of Gems in use today. 


without 
Trench 
mirror 
1 a 50¢ 
la 


Gem Saey Outfit 
ge ith aa ven Gem 


Damaskeene a 


n 


1352 


Ask for the GEM at your dealer 
or the Post Exchange, Camp Can- 
teens, or Quartermaster's Depot 
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for Cana 












Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


| Gem Cutlery Company, toc., New York 
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Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tremen- 
dous part in this Nation's mobiliza- 
tion for war. It continues vital to 


the Government's program. 


At the same time it has remained 
at the service of the whole people 
whose demands upon it grow apace 
with that of the Government. 


The public is entitled to the best 
service that it is possible to render. 
But the public has a partnership in 
the responsibility for good tele- 


| phone service. 


It takes three to make any tele- 
phone connection: the person call- 
ing, the company, and the person 
called. Without the co-operation of 


all three the service suffers. 


The telephone company can 






make the connection, but no words 
lan 
® 
2 
} 
h 
Seu, sys 
f CA One Policy 


# DIAMONDS ¢ 
NoMoneyDown 


Have a sparkling, blue white diamond 
sent you on free trial. W. onderful, lim- 
ite ed offer on a $50 ring. See for yourself 
its sparkling beauty and its value. Dia- 
mond sent prepaid, not a penny down. 


10 Days Free Trial 


Wear a beautiful real diamond solitaire 
ten days free. Then, if you are perfectly 
satisfied send $5. Balance $5 a month. 
Guarantee exchange at full 
price on larger stone any time. 


Order from this Advertisement 


ir diamond now. Be sure to send 
name ho: number. finger size and whether 
or | adi s ring WRITE TODAY EOR 
THE STE RLING DIAMOND BOOK. 
JOHN A. STERLING & SON 
Dept. C244 12 N Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


insures 


Send for yo 


One System 


can be heard at one end of the 
line which are not properly spoken 
into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker 
and the hearer is the same as the 
relation between the orator and his 
audience. It cannot be maintained if 
the orator turns his back to the 
listeners or if the audience is in- 
attentive. 


Telephone trafic must be kept 
moving. Speak distinctly—answer 
promptly—and release the line as 
quickly as possible. Don't continue 
reading when the bell rings. 


These seem little things to ask 
the individual telephone subscriber, 
but when the individual is mulkti- 
plied by millions all over this coun- 
try, it is easy to see how important 
it is that all should co-operate. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Write for booklet 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Eachenge of N. Y 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 











Jasper’s Hints to Money-Makers 


Continued from page 197 


8 per cent. pfd., Republic I. & S., Colo. F. & I, 
Ohio Oil, Anglo-American, Midwest 
(American Woolen pfd., American Locomotive pfd., 
Corn Products pfd., Crucible Steel pfd., Cities Ser 
| vice pfd. or Houston Oil pid 
| U.S. L. & H., New York: It is charged that 
|the United States Light & Heating Company’s 
| affairs should be investigated. Hence the call for 
proxies for the annual meeting August 14th. Yes, 
I will be glad to represent you or any of the other 
tockholders Sign the proxy blank you have re 
ceived and send it to me in care of LESLIE’s 
G., New Yorx; B., CutsHoi_m, MINN.; J., WES1 
Pornt, Ga.: The suspension of John Muir & Co 
for one year from the stock exchange was on the 
technical violation of a stock .exchange rule that 
involves no imputation on the firm’s ae Me or 
stability. It is as strong and good as ever and dur 
ing the suspension will do its business as usual, but 
through other members of the exchange. Muir & 
Co. has not in any way forfeited my confidence 


New York, August 3, 1918 


JASPER 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Helpful surveys of the financial situation are 
made weekly in the widely known and authorita 
tive “Bache Review All investors should have 
it. Free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., 42 
| Broadway, New York 

Che latest information on any Curb or other 
security will be furnished gratis by L. R. Latrobe 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. The firm 


purchases stocks for patrons on the cash, the par 
tial payment or the margin basis 

First mortgage 7% bonds secured by improved 
farms in Oklahoma and in denominations of $100 
to $1,000 may be had from Aurelius-Swanson Co., 


Inc., 28 State National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The firm invites corres ponder nce. 

The investment position of sound Curb issues 
is presented in weekly letters issued by C. W. Pope 


| 
| 
& Co., the “oldest Curb house,” 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, and sent on trial for 3 months on 
request The letters are well worth reading 
Bonds bearing 7% interest, in denominations of | 
$100 to $500, based on a building in the central 
business section of Seattle, are recommended by the 
| Northern Bond & Mortgage Co., 808 Third Ave 
| ’ ‘ 
Seattle, Wash. Full particulars, with photographs 
sent on request. 
| The Federal Bond & Mortgage Co., 90 E. Gris 
| wold Street, Detroit, Mich., recommends as safe 
j}and stable a variety of 6 real estate first 
| mortgage bonds. The company’s free booklet 
Zs all Guide to Good Investments,” will be 
mailed to any address 
Carefully selected loans, based on improved | 
| Se ittle property and bearing the high Western in 
} terest rate, are offered by Joseph E. Thomas & 
Co., Inc Third Ave ind Spring Street, Seattle 
| Wash The company will promptly answer re 
quests for full information 
| Correspondence on stock market commitments 


} and investment matters is invited by E 
| & Co. members New York Stock Exchange 
Street, New York. 

inalytical reports and special letters on cotton and 
grain. These are sent on request 


33 New 


Refining, | 


his firm issues frequent useful 


| 


Purchase of stocks and bonds on the partial pay 
ment plan is advisable provided care is taken it 
selecting securities. Circular B-4, “Partial Pay 
ment Suggestions,’ is an excellent guide for thos¢ 
who desire to utilize this method. It may be had 
without charge from John Muir & Co., specialist 
in odd lots, 61 Broadway, New York 

First farm-mortgage and tax-free municipal 
bonds, bearing the lowa stamp are recommended 
| by the Bankers Mortgage Co., Des Moines, lowa 
They are in denominations of $50 to $1,000 and 
are well regarded in financial circles. The con 
pany will send to any address its explanatory book 





W. Wagner | 


| vested so as 


| from a peace 


“Towa Investments, No. 18A 

\ miniature library containing valuable informa 
tion for investors has been compiled by Slattery 
& Co., Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New York The 
first six volumes cover Standard Oils, mdependent 
oils, sugar stocks, coppers, and motor st 
include “‘Investor’s Pocket Manual These book 
lecs will be sent to any one who applies for * Re 
offer 77-D.” 

rhe first 
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No. H-803 

Sound securities of several types 
liberal returns Car still be obtained 
For the convenience of investors as yet undecided 
the National C ity Company, National City Ba 
Bldg., New York, has made a selection of fo 
bonds and a short-term note whi 
tractive investment list. Price 
of the securities will be furnished to any invest 
asking for list L-8s5 

Because of the low prices at 
ties are selling one’s monthly 
to earn 6 to 12% egy Such s« 
can be pees eee © payment pla: 
9 mo nthly installment 
of this pa send for 
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For a thorough understanding 
list of investment uggestions and booklet L-7 t 
E. M. Fuller & Co., members Consolidated Stock 
Exchange, 50 Broad Street, New York 

Among attractive investme: is the pur 
hase of 50 shares of Cities Service pfd. stock cost 
ing abouf $3800 and yielding hly income of 
generous return will appeal to many 
Cities Service Co. is a 
oil and public utility organizat 

i nds and making monthly statements. | 
write for Circular L W-go to Henry | 
& Co Wall Street, New York 
tors are vitally interested ir 
motor industry has had to make 
to a was basis. Conditions and pro 
pects in thjs great industry are set forth in a 
article in “Security Suggestions,” published by 
R. C. Megargel & Co., members 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, 27 Pine Street, New 
York. Numbers to and 11 of this publication con 
tain articles of especial value on important current 
topics To get the firm’s free booklet ask 
for 18-D 
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Readers’ Guide and Study Outline 


Continued 


A satisfactory, 
for the average reader is yet to be written. 
Perhaps the little volume announced for 
the fall by the Macmillan Co., and written 
by Professor C. H. Hayes of Columbia 
will meet this need. Mr. Frank Simonds is 

| at work on a history of the struggle but has 
| completed only two volumes (Doubleday). 
To the average person it is the human, 
the struggle which is 
|most attractive. The following books of 
| this are likely to prove the most 
| interesting, possessing at the same time 
| some literary value: Dawson, Coningsby, 
Carry On (Lane), a collection of interest 


: . 
| personal side of 


class 


ling letters from the front which breathe 


}an unusual spirit of self-sacrifice and de- 


K-1: Allin It is the sequel. 
Letters and Diary (Scribners) is of high 
literary quality. Probably the most 
popular war book is Empey’s Over the Top 
(Putnam’s). Next to this perhaps ranks 
Private Peat (Bobbs-Merril]). His account 
of the behavior cf the Canadians at Ypres 
is thrilling. A more recent book is that 
of Pinkerton, Ladies from Hell (Century), 
describing the author’s experiences with 
the London Scottish regiment. The won 
(derful exploits of the air service are 


iy 


brief history of the war | 


‘om page 194 


French 
Bott, 


pictured in Winslow, With the 

Flying Corps (Doubleday) and in 
Cavalry of the Clouds (Doubleday). Fight- 
ing on the German in the early 
days of the war is graphically described 
in a German Deserter's War ee 
(Huebsch). The Odyssey oj a Tor pedoed 

Transport is one of the most fascinating 


side 


| of recent books. 


| 

|votion to ideals. Donald Hankey’s 

| Student tn Arms (Dutton) is of the 

|same character. Hay’s First Hundred 

Thousand (Houghton) describes the 

|making of Kitchener’s army and the 

|author’s experiences as a recruit. His| 


Allan Seeger’s | 


Next to these personal narratives of the 
fighting in point of interest are the large 
number of books which come from the 
pens of diplomats, correspondents, and 
others which strive to picture conditions 
in Germany and in the war zone. A special 
interest attaches to the book of our am 
bassador to Germany, Mr. Gerard, Four 
Years in Germany (Doran). This is also 
true of Mr. Hugh Gibson’s Journal from 
Our Legation in Belgium (Doubleday). To 
the same class belongs the little booklet, 
by Vernon Kellogg, Headquarters Nights 
(Houghton). Countess Turczynowicz 
(American born) in her When the Prussians 
came to Poland describes the horrors suf 
fered by the people of the land of her 
adoption. Many books picture conditions 
in Germany since the outbreak of war 

One other aspect of the war has proved 
of absorbing interest to al] Americans and 
that is the Russian Revolution. Among 
books from the pens of eye-witnesses are 
Donald Thompson in Russia (Century) 
and Florence Harper’s Runaway Russia 
(Century). 
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Surree DONE, the family leisurely 
invades the front porch. Mother sits 
back in the shadows, rocking quietly. 
The tip of father’s favorite cigar 
olows redly in the darkness. A breeze 
stirs the service flag over sister’s 
head, where: she leans against the 
railing hung with honey-suckle. 
From the bottom step Tom flings 
pebbles at the base of the big urn 
beside the gravel walk. 


_ 
< 


Now and then a car hums up Main 
Street or the cheery clatter of hoofs 
breaks the evening calm. Here comes 
some girls laughing happily on their 
way to the movies, and after them 
the Judge and his wife out fora stroll. 
They stop to hear the latest about 
Jim and how things are going “over 
there”. 

Far down the street a phonograph 
sings. Above the whispering elm 
tops agreat, crimson Jack-O’Lantern 
moon swims into sight. Through 
everything runs the sweet scent of 
growing grass and flowers. 

It’s your town, it’s my town, it’s 
the small town we both love so well. 
It’s the very same town in these soft 
summer nights of this fateful year 
as it was when the bugles sounded 


One of the Folks 


in the square, and our young men 
went out to do battle for Cuba’s 
freedom. 

The same, that is, in all that counts, 
in friendliness and companionship, 
and love of simpler things of life 
caught up now by the tie of patri- 
otic devotion that binds neighbor 
to neighbor. 

You knew its people, their view- 
point, their tastes and customs. Time 
and again you have wished that it 
was with them you were doing busi- 
ness. They would appreciate the 
sincerity of your selling-story. seek 
out the merit of your goods where 
metropolitan skepticism was blind. 

You can do business with these 
people. You can begin today. As 
well as you knew them in the past, 
those who make Woman’s World, 
“the Magazine of the Country”, 
know them today. To read Woman's 
World is to walk down Main Street 
again, to shake hands with its dwel- 
lers, to become one of the froup on 
the porch. To advertise in Woman’s 
World is to assure for your product 
a faithful, constantly growing mar- 
ket that recognizes you as one of 
the Main Street folks. 


The second in a series of statements on present day merchandising 


conditions prepared by Frank L. E. 
Woman’s World, 280 Madison Ave 


zine of the Country, the first magazine member of the A. B. C, 


] 


Gauss, Advertising Director, 


e, New York City, The Maga 




















WHY LIVE THE FEEBLE LIFE? 


Thinking Power 


Scheming Power 
| Learning Power 


Earning Power 


: 
Intensify 
Your 


ca 


Memory Power 
Concentrating Power 
Sensing Power 
Reasoning Power 
Planning Power 
Mental Power 
Personal Power 


Health Power 


_ Amplify Your Every Physiological, Physical and Mental Power 


Through Energy Stressing. 


/ Become More Alive Through Energy Stressing. 
' Get More Out of Life Through Energy Stressing. 
' Make Yourself Worth More, to Yourself and to Your Future — 


Through Energy Stressing. 
Why Remain Half Alive? 


I know that I can easily, quickly and pos- 
tively prove to you that you are only half as 
hlive as you must be to realize the joys and 
yenefits of living in full, and that you are only 
1alf as well as you should be, half as vigor- 
yus as you can be, half as ambitious as you 
nay be, and only half as well developed as 
you ought to be. ‘The fact is that no matter 
who you are, I can prove to you positively, 
by demonstration, that you are leading an 
inferior life, and I want the opportunity to 
show you the way in which you may com- 
pletely and easily, without inconvenience or 
loss of time, come into possession of real 
health, vigor, energy, development, and a 
higher realization of life, success, joy and 
happiness. 








\ Why Not Live the Wonderful Life ? 


) Conscious Evolution means a genuine and unusual 
tsatisfaction and joy in living, eating, sleeping, working, 


# thinking, breathing, digesting, and succeeding in every 
(function and action. It means an enthusiasm of mind 
over the prospects of the day to come. It means a full 
realization of one’s superior capacities and an inevitable 
joy in their possession. It means an entire freedom from 
fear, depression, worry, weakness and the inhibitory 
legative influences of life. It means a further develop- 


ment of the positive and aggressive characteristics. It 
means a greater adaptability of the body and greater 
breadth of mind, a finer reasoning faculty, and a higher 
1 realization of life. It means mental and 
It means cheerfulness, liveli- 
joy and success. It means 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION MEANS MORE 
MONEY FOR YOU, MORE ENERGY FOR 
YOU, MORE VITALITY FOR YOU, MORE 
SUCCESS FOR YOU, AND THUS MORE 
PLEASURE AND JOY FOR YOU. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 2168 


ness, hopetuiness, happiness, J 
, bility t wv all desir 
a greater abDili to satisly all desires. 


You may take Conscious Evolution with- 5 dai 
out risking or advancing a single penny law ann am am an ' 
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262,000 Followers 


These Amazing Books Are For You 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable 
books which explain his system of Conscious Evolution and & 


what it has already done. 


Write for these books—not be- Le 


cause Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262,000 


other men and women, not because there is scarcely a prom- 
inent family in the country that hasn’t at least one member 
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a pupil of Swoboda, including Charles E. 
Hughes, Woodrow Wilson, Rockefeller, 
the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Hunt- 
ingtons, the Cudahys, the Swifts, Dr. 
J. H. Jowett —but write forthese books 
because they mean so much to YOU 
in multiplied living power, earning 
power and resisting power. They are big 
books filled from cover to cover with the 
vital facts about yourself and how you can acquire the degree of 
perfection in body and mind that you so much desire. They ex- 
plain the dangers of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise, 
and excessive muscular development. 


*‘Conscious Evolution’’ and ‘‘The Science of Life’’ will show 
you how you can increase the pleasures of life to a maximum— 
how to intensify them and how to make your life more profit- 
able, pleasurable and joyous. 

‘Conscious Evolution’’ and ‘‘The Science of Life’’ are the A, B, C of evolution 
and persistent youth. These books explain Conscious Evolution and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. They explain the Swoboda theory and 
the laws of mind and body. They startle, educate and enlighten. They explain 
as never before the reason for the evolution of the mind and body. 


Regardless of how young you may feel, or how efficient you may think you 
are—regardless of how active, energetic and alert you may consider yourself F 
regardless of how happy, how contented you may pride yourself on being 4 
regardless of how healthy, wealthy or successful you may be, you cannot ? 
afford, in justice to yourself, to miss the interesting and instructive A 
secrets explained for the first time in these startling new books. A 


A mere reading of ‘‘Conscious Evo'ution’’ and ‘‘The Science of 
Life’’ will so fill you with enthusiasm and ambition, that you / 
will not rest until you have yourself acquired the Swoboda 
kind of health and energy by cultivation and revitalizing in- 
tensively every cell, tissue and organ in your own system. 

Tear out the coupon on this page, write your name and y , Swoboda 
address on it, or write a letter or a postal card and mail, 2168 Berkeley Bldg 
it today. Even if you gain but one suggestion from 4 hea F 
them, you will have been repaid « thousand/old , New York City 
for having read them. I urge you by all means 
not to delay, not to say, ‘‘I’ll do it later,’’ 
but to send NOW, while the matter is on 
your mind. Remember, these books are 
absolutely free for you to keep —there 

is no charge or obligation now or y, 

later. Write NOW. yg Name 


Address 


_— 


Alois P. 


Please send me your free 
copyrighted books, “CON 
SCIOUS EVOLUTION” and 
“THE SCIENCE OF LIFE.” 


Address 


Berkeley Bldg., New York City |! «,,, 


he ee cm 


